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The Editors ARTS announce for publication October Ist 


ARTS YEARBOOK 


Romantic Art the 19th century the theme the brilliant 
YEARBOOK This the period the great Delacroix, 
genius” Baudelaire, and the sophisticated wit 
also the period the weirdest symbolic fantasies 
art: fantastic and erotic art Romantic themes. 
the period which witnessed America’s discovery its own native 
the arts. Above all, saw the birth Impressionism and 
beginning all the avant-garde impulses our time. 


Editors ARTS have brought together impressive roster 
{writers from Europe and America deal with this great period: 


DELACROIX AND BAUDELAIRE René Huyghe, 


Honorary Curator the Louvre 


HISTORY PAINTING ITALY STENDHAL, 


selections translated with introduction Francis Kloeppel 
FANTASTIC ART FROM GOYA ENSOR Edouard Roditi 
AMERICAN ROMANTIC PAINTERS Vernon Young 


YEARBOOK hard-cover volume, handsomely designed, 


written, and lavishly illustrated with color plates 
many facsimile reproductions. book enduring value— 
volume for your permanent art library. 


wish take advantage your special offer save 
over 33% ARTS Yearbook 


Please send copies the Yearbook for 
only $2.95 each saving $1.55). 


wish subscribe ARTS and the Yearbook for only 
$9.70 saving $2.30). 


ARTS’ Subscribers can save over 33% 


ordering your copy the limited 
you can save $1.55 (more than 
saving over the regular price 
Don’t wait! Fill out the coupon 


certain you will receive this mag- Payment Bill (Yearbooks cannot sent 
book—the supply will enclosed until payment received) 
Address 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Cecil Roth, the English historian, was edu- 
cated Oxford University, where now 
teaches. fellow the Royal His- 
torical Society and was formerly president 
the Jewish Historical Society Eng- 
land. has also been visiting professor 
Columbia University New York. His 
books include The Last Florentine Repub- 
lic (1925), The History the Jews 
Venice (1930), The Spanish Inquisition 
(1937) and History the Jews Eng- 
land (1941). His articles appear regularly 
America the magazine Commentary. 


Alfred Werner recently returned from 
Europe where was gathering material 
for his forthcoming book the painter 
Pascin. has written the introduction 
the new edition Roger Fry’s Cézanne, 
which will appear shortly paper-back 
edition from the Noonday Press. 


Martin Ray free-lance critic who 
recently returned from Europe. last 
Hieronymus Bosch July, 1956. 


Edouard Roditi, frequent contributor, 
now makes his home London. His criti- 
cal study the painter Reth this num- 
ber continues his series modern Euro- 
pean artists; essays Jawlensky, Hayden 
and others have appeared earlier num- 
bers. Mr. Roditi published widely both 
this country and abroad such maga- 
zines Encounter, Preuves, Der Monat, 
Art News Review (London) and Prisme 
des Arts. 


William Jordy, who reviews the new 
biography Frank Lloyd Wright this 
number, the fine-arts faculty 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Is- 
study modern architecture. 


Hugo Munsterberg, regular contributor, 
author several critical and historical 
works the art the Orient. spent 
the summer Japan, where carried 
research for forthcoming volume 
the ceramic art that country. 


FORTHCOMING: The reopening 
the Museum Modern Art New York, 
after four months reconstruction, will 
feature exhibition important new 
accessions. survey the museum’s new 
acquisitions, with color plates impor- 
tant works, will appear 
exclusive interview with the painter Joan 
whose oeuvre will shown 
retrospective exhibition later this season 
the Museum Modern Art. 


9-7621. Re-entered second-class matter the 


incorporating Arts Digest 


SEPTEMBER 1958 


Vol. 32, No. cents 


NON THE COVER 


Jacques TRAGEDY SOLI- 
FLORENCE, 1619 (detail); Edwin 
Bechtel Bequest, Metropolitan 
Museum Art, New York. The work 
prints Callot and Daumier fea- 
tured the Metropolitan throughout 
the summer; see pages 22-25. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


Thayer (1849-1921) Still Life—Ducks 


Exhibition 

AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPES 

STILL LIFE 


Through September 


PARIS LONDON 


rue des Capucines St. Street 


EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 


LEWIS PROTESTS 


the Editor: 

little book the sculptor Constantin 
really bad your reviewer, 
Sidney Geist, says is, wonder why 
order condemn it. 

The theme introduction explicit from 
the first page. wrote about modern master 
sculpture, who was also man intelligent, 
and self-aware. chose solitude and 
peasant-like simplicity living his means 
arriving, through his work, meditational 
and also extraordinary emotional 
force and directness. His achievement simple 
often soaring forms stone and metals 
him certain spirituality which, felt, 
affinities with some Buddhist poetry, music 
Eastern metaphysics. The fact that lived 
worked the heart twentieth-century 
Paris made the contrast his way life the 
more potent and challenging. This was some- 
thing which was course perfectly aware. 

Mr. Geist makes mention all this 
substance the essay. Instead, haggles over 
points. For instance, joins- issue over 
calling Brancusi solitary pioneer,” when 
the context makes clear what sense 
being used. Although the gouache 
Study for the New Born dated 1914 and the 
marble was finished 1915, Brancusi’s arrival 
this form was slow one, over some years; 
Brancusi himself told that his drawings 
were independent his sculptures, often being 
done afterward for the sheer enjoyment 
drawing. 

suppose anybody understood Mr. Geist’s 
point about the Flying and Walking Turtles any 
more than did, except that was way 
that also visited Brancusi his studio. 
And why should pretend that have not 
mentioned Ancient Figure The Kiss when 
pages are devoted specially them? 

may well that the sculptures Elie 
Nadelman made impact Brancusi 1909, 
your reviewer suggests. There scope here 
for academic investigation Mr. 
part. But his overt refusal acknowledge the 
deeper motives Brancusi’s work makes me, 
perversely, quite sure that realizes such 
points attribution ultimately only 
peripheral real achievement. 

David Lewis 
Rawdon near Leeds 
England 


MR. GEIST REPLIES 


the Editor: 

order distort Mr. Lewis’ book would 
have had claim that said something which 
did not say, deny that said something 
which did say. cannot see, rereading 
his book, that have done either 
these things, nor does Mr. Lewis substantiate 
his accusation distortion. has exag- 
idea the kind attention reviewer 
give book can say, simply because 
not discuss the fact, that pretended that 
did not mention Ancient Figure The Kiss. 


1958 


for the “substance” his essay, which 
has been kind enough outline his letter, 
did not think much it, but did not 
neglect it. The last two sentences review 
are: “But Mr. Lewis’ romantic reading the 
life and work adds little the legend which 
already exists and nothing further under- 
standing the noblest figure the sculpture 
the twentieth century. Brancusi awaits 
serious study English.” 

Mr. Lewis says haggle. haggles not, 
neither does explain. his book says: 
“As sculptor was solitary pioneer. 
broke with the past and worked without sculp- 
tural Mr. Lewis cannot mean 
“solitary” that Brancusi was alone Paris, 
and interpretation “solitary 
lone scout, man first and alone new 
terrain—evidently betrays the context 
phrase. wish had explained what sense 
“solitary” was used. 

for the matter drawings sculpture, 
Mr. Lewis now says they were “often” done 
afterward, whereas his book said “always 
direct cutting without preliminary drawings.” 
While the two possibilities are not mutually 
exclusive, hardly seems likely, said 
review, that Brancusi never drew before 
carving. 

discussion the Flying and Walking 
Turtles said that might adding “to the 
confusion,” and Mr. Lewis was its ideal victim. 
But surely cannot have missed the point that 
the Flying which refers being 
pear wood, labeled among the illustrations 
being marble, the marble-ness the piece 
being further underlined James Johnson 
anecdote. Let spell out further 
point: that the two pieces are misnamed, 
appearances and Brancusi’s word mean 
anything. The Flying Turtle, when not its 
back and not raised off the ground its 
pedestal, but its underside the ground, 
very much walking turtle. Whereas the Walk- 
ing Turtle appears flying, even when 
the ground. 

criticism Mr. Lewis’ book not nearly 
damning his recommendation that in- 
vestigate the impact Nadelman’s sculpture 
Brancusi. Such investigation would “aca- 
demic,” course, and entail much “haggling,” 
since Mr. Lewis evidently disassociates scholar- 
ship and criticism. His book laced with errors, 
and while most are merely unfortunate, some 
are mischievous. discussed the most interesting 
the latter, hoping set aright some details 
where could not hope handle the mass. 
That how the matters the solitary pioneer 
and Nadelman, the Turtles, and the draw- 
ing arose. thought was clear from its con- 
text that the matter the Turtles was raised 
also very much for the fun it, but British and 
American humor are different, aren’t they? 

Sidney Geist 
New York City 


DEFENSE 


the Editor: 
seems hardly gallant your reviewer 


BEN NICHOLSON Aug ‘55 (Cantabria) 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY 


BRITISH PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 
FRENCH XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS 


GIMPEL FILS 


South Molton St. 
LONDON 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS 


SCULPTURE 
the 20th Century 


SEPT DARYL HILL Recent Paintings 
KENNETH MAHOOD 
TREVOR BELL Paintings 
Agents for: 
JACK YEATS PATRICK HERON 


BRYAN WYNTER ELIZABETH FRINK 
BIGELOW McKENZIE BRADLEY 


CORK STREET, LONDON W.1 
Regent 1719 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Scholarly Collection 5,500 fine arts 
subjects available both slides and 
prints. 


All Prints uniform size, inches, 
cents each black and white. 


Sample Prints and brochure outlining 
special selections for all periods art his- 
tory available free. 


Complete Catalog, valuable 204-page 
listing period, school and artist, cents. 


Brattle Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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EVEN PAINTINGS 
tends 
Wednesday, 15th October, 1958 
the property 
E. 
the Estate the late JAKOB GOLDSCHMIDT New York City 
Mr. 
tow: 
comprising 
Paul Cézanne Garcon Gilet Rouge 
Les Grosses Pommes 
Edouard Manet Promenade 
Na! 
Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux 
in 
te 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir Pensée 
Vincent van Gogh Jardin Public Arles 
(Venturi Nos. 682 and 621; and Wildenstein Nos. 324, 289 and 294; 


Vollard No. 343; Faille, English edition, No. 504) 


Catalogue plates colour) price One Dollar may obtained from 


SOTHEBY’S LONDON 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: 


LONDON 
HYDE PARK 6545 


Telegrams: 
ABINITIO, WESDO 
LONDON 
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such trivial errors the book Gabo, 
when his own discussion them 
does not seem especially accurate. have 
find any reproduction that upside 
down; perhaps your reviewer not aware that 
four different positions (i.e., “ways and 
two others are intended slowly ro- 
they are viewed. 

There are some typographical errors, but none 
that could lead any confusion. The name 
katherine Dreier, misspelled once, appears cor- 
rectly eight times the Glossary and References. 
Lassaw also correctly spelled twice 
the References. The spelling Russian names 
tends somewhat arbitrary translation 
case, and not feel that the over-all 
impression the book any way marred 
the few typographical errors that really 
exist. 

Roger Franklin 
Putney Graduate School 
Putney, Vermont 


REJOINDER 


the Editor: 

Mr. Franklin, who has very tolerant attitude 
toward inaccuracy, says that not “seem 
especially accurate.” This claim supported 
his failure find any reproduction that 
upside down. (If Mr. Franklin will turn 

not say that any the typographical 
the volume would lead confusion. 
register surprise that university-press 
book should badly proofread. said 
was ungallant this press misspell Miss 
Dreier’s name, and misspell Mr. 
(in the heading article). know 
how arbitrary the spelling Russian names 
translation tends be; was surprised the 
varieties the arbitrariness. 

Aside from admitting that did not find 
upside down, aside from misin- 
remarks the proofreading, Mr. 
Franklin’s letter says only that names the 
book are spelled correctly sometimes. With this 
argue. 

Sidney Geist 
New York City 


THE BRANCUSI MEMOIR 


the Editor: 

was wonderful read Oscar 
Memoir Brancusi,” which 
many the articles 
the professional critics Brancusi disliked his 
day and many dislike ours. Brancusi’s 
work will shine like beacon the years 
come... The great sculptor’s notion that intel- 
that should brought the attention all 
who would look for the best present-day art. 
Robert Johnston 
University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


DIMENSIONS 


the Editor: 
your Special Sculpture Number— 


ber 1958 


thoughtfully put together issue, with fine 
balance the variety articles. especially 
liked Hilton article Louise Nevel- 
son, and the memoir Brancusi. There was 
just one thing wrong—you don’t give the sizes 
the sculptures your “Sculpture New 
York” section. How one make the com- 
parison invited the juxtaposition the illus- 
trations without knowing how the works relate 
size? hope that consider this im- 
portant point your future picture features. 
Alice Munsinger 
Fairlawn, New Jersey 


CRITIC SCULPTURE 


the Editor: 
Apropos the article Louise Nevelson, want 
express gratitude Hilton Kramer for 
continuing look penetratingly art. treats 
the work though matters, not though any 
fancy construction purple prose around 
the point. The result his unfaltering attention 
the work real art criticism—I feel, did 
after reading his article David Smith, that 
can see the work terms that would not have 
been available without his writing. 

Constance Morgan 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


UNJUST COMPARISON 


the Editor: 
May ask Mr. Kramer what instances current 
abstract painting does not “fail”? believes 
that large image simply enlarged image, 
cannot but fail his opinion. And specifi- 
cally with what contemporary painter can Louise 
Nevelson compared? The only apt comparison 
would seem with John Hultberg, and 
there, surely, the painting comes off badly. 
incomplete comparison unjust one! 
Mario Ubanelli 
Brooklyn, New York 


ART THE COMMUNITY 


the Editor: 

Thank you for your editorial the Special 
Sculpture Issue ARTS. Many people agree 
wholeheartedly with the opinions you expressed; 
unfortunately, don’t think many are museum 
people. The fact that art still not accepted 
part our daily living and the failure most 
museums perform they could hand 
hand. 

community looks its museum for guidance 
and confidence taste, well education, 
and rightly so. When the museum longer 
shows interest the people, that re- 
flected the loss interest people the 
museum. steady drop number members 
and attendance should lack the 
program the museum offering. The next step, 
logically, would honest searching pro- 
gram and policy order correct improve 
the situation. Instead, the tendency never 
admit failure—based, suppose, the theory 
that you just ignore it, will away. will, 
indeed—usually because bankruptcy. Or, 
the doors can kept open all, you find the 
organization existing small, almost private 
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SAUL 
BAIZERMAN 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
September through October 


view request 


SELECTED WORKS 


BOUDIN BRAQUE 
PICASSO REDON ROUAULT 


and the German Expressionists 


SCULPTURE 


BOURDELLE GRECO MALFRAY 
MASCHERINI REDER 


MANZU 
RODIN 


WORLD HOUSE 
GALLERIES 


987 Madison Avenve, New York 


PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 


ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS 


wide selection 
transparent water 
colors 
unsurpassed 
quality. Classified 
degrees 
permanence, 
and available tubes, 
pans and cakes. 


pan not actual size 


YOU can afford 
that little 
quality! 
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AUCTIONS 


ART MARKET 
RECESSION 


EFORE starting new season the Parke- 

Bernet Galleries New York have re- 
the transactions the past year and 
that, despite the economic recession, 
their art and rare-book auctions from Sep- 
high $7,244,547. The Lurcy paint- 
ings, sold early November when the stock 
had registered its lowest point, brought 
the highest amount ever realized for single 
gssion sale, $1,708,500. 

Highest individual prices paid the Parke- 
salesroom during the past season were 
for modern paintings: $200,000 for 
LaSerre; $180,000 for Gauguin’s Mau Taporo; 
for Toulouse-Lautrec’s Aux 
Gens Chic; $92,000 for 
Femme dans Jardin; $70,000 each for 
Aux Tuileries and Still 
Life with Cat; and $62,000 for Lautrec’s 
painting for his famous poster Aristide Bru- 
ant aux Ambassadeurs. 

Almost two thousand paintings were sold 
during the season. Exclusive the Lurcy 
Collection, top prices for modern works were: 
for Moulin, Signac; $21,000 for 
Femme aux Bas Bleus, Picasso; $16,000 for 
Gaston Modot, Modigliani; and 
$14,250 for Paysage Biblique, Rouault. 


sales old-master and nineteenth- 
century works took place and were led 
price four Corot canvases: Italienne 
Profil, which brought $16,000; Les Contre- 
bandiers, $11,500; Trois Baigneuses 
dune Pointe Boisée, $8,750; and Brounoy: 
Allée Verte prés Ferme, $5,250. Also 
notable were the historic series Three Sea- 
sons David Teniers the Younger, which 
brought $8,000, and Francesco Guardi’s Campo 
Santa Maria Formosa, Venice, which fetched 
$6,000. Unusual painting sales included 
two-part one-man offering the sensitive 
watercolors Charles Demuth, which real- 
$82,135, and the sale thirty-five ex- 
amples the American Impressionist Childe 
Hassam, featuring one his typical oils, 
Central Park from the Plaza, which realized 
$4,250. 

Dispersal precious-stone jewelry, together 
with two groups furs, brought nearly 
million dollars during the 1957-58 season 
and, after modern paintings, was the source 
highest prices attained. The two top sales 
this category comprised jewelry from the 
Aimee Guggenheim estate and others, 
$348,935, and from the May McShane Jenkins 
and another Baltimore estate, $279,415. 

More than three million dollars the sea- 
total resulted from sales antique fur- 
niture and decorations, Oriental rugs and 
objects art. The diversification property 
this largest group sales, the bulk 
Parke-Bernet’s auctions, was immense and 
from the choicest eighteenth-century 
cabinetwork and objects art, found 
collections like the Lurcy, Lothe 
and Peyster, select but not necessarily 
furniture and decorations exemplified 
sales from various sources. 


Opening Exhibition Paintings 
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OSAKA, JAPAN 
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modern paintings and sculpture 
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PEOPLE 


Hermon More 


West Coast painter Mark Tobey (above) has 
been awarded the top International Prize 
the Twenty-ninth Biennale Venice. Over 
four hundred artists from thirty-seven coun- 
tries are represented this oldest interna- 
tional exhibition Europe. This marks the 
first time since 1895—when the prize went 
Whistler—that the major award has gone 
American. The American Pavilion, under 
the auspices the International Council 
the Museum Modern Art, also displays 
paintings Mark and sculpture 
Seymour Lipton and David Smith. The selec- 
tions were made Sam Hunter, former 
Associate Curator Painting and Sculpture 
the Museum, and Frank O’Hara, the 
staff the International Program. The exhi- 
bition will view until October 19. 


Hermon More (above), Director the Whit- 
ney Museum American Art, retires this 
month from the position has held since 
1948. succeeded Associate Director 
Lloyd Goodrich. Mr. More has long been 
associated with the Museum, serving Cu- 
rator from its foundation 1930. Under his 
leadership, the Museum’s collection turned its 
focus the acquisition contemporary 
works, made possible the sale nine- 
teenth-century pictures, and gifts from 
individuals and organizations. Most notable 
during his administration was the Museum’s 
move from Eighth Street its new building 
West 54th Street. 


The $1,500 first prize the Provincetown 
Art Festival has been presented John 
Ferren for his painting The Birches. 
second prize $750 went Semyon Shimin 
for Discussion Groups, Rome. The two paint- 
ings automatically become part the col- 
lection the new Chrysler Museum Prov- 
incetown, opened conjunction with the 
festival. Other winners major awards the 
nationwide competition were Milton Gold- 
ring and Donald Stoltenberg. 


Sculptors Sidney Gordin and Sidney Geist 
have been appointed guest artists for the 
year 1958-59 the Art Department the 
University California, Berkeley. Herman 
Cherry, painter, and David Slivka, sculptor, 
have also been appointed for the fall semes- 
ter. All four artists live New York City. 


THE ARTS 


Mark Tobey 


Lester Burbank Bridaham Winnetka, 
nois, has been appointed Director the new 
Strathmont Museum Elmira, New York. 
Mr. Bridaham was formerly Director the 
Louisiana State Museum New Orleans, 
Museum Director the Chicago Historical 
Society, and, for twenty years, ofhcer 


the the Art Institute Chicago. The 
Strathmont Museum and community 
was founded last spring group 
citizens nonprofit corporation. 


Recent elections the Audubon 
named George Schwacha President, 
ceeding Mario Cooper, President for the 
last four years, who remains Senior Vice. 
President. Vice-Presidents are Frank Gervasi, 
Michael Engel, Jr., Doris Caesar and Chen 
Chi. 


For the first time its history the 
Arts Festival has awarded its Grand Prize 
$1,000 etching. Recipient the award 
was Richard Ziemann New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for his Landscape. First prize the 
field painting went William Bailey, also 
New Haven, for his oil, Falling Matador 


The $500 Oil Painting Purchase Prize the 
Portland Museum Art has been awarded 
Steven Trefonides for his The Angel. 
Other major purchase prizes went Harris 
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Ingres, MADAME CHARLES SIMARD, traveling exhibition “French Drawings from Ameri- 
can Collections”; courtesy Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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for and Robert Eshoo and 
for watercolor. The selections 
made Charles Cunningham, Di- 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, William 
painter, and Stewart Klonis, Ex- 
Director the Art Students League 
York. 


Steppat’s sculpture The Waiting One 
earned him the Milwaukee Art Cen- 
Medal Honor the Forty-fourth 
Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors 
shibition. The jury Andrew Carnduff 
Director the Yale University Art 
and Francis Chapin, painter and 
also awarded major prizes 
Amundson, James Gallagher, Otto Rog- 
Mary Selkey and Jane Buchholz Landt. 


NEWS NOTES 


exhibition Drawings from 
\merican Collections” will shown the 
Museum, Rotterdam, through Sep- 
28, and the Orangerie Paris, 
24-January 1959. The two hun- 
ied drawings, assembled the Interna- 
Council the Museum Modern 
from some seventy museums and private 
across the country, range from 
court artists the sixteenth 
works Matisse and Picasso. The 
Ingres portrait drawing, Madame 
(harles Simard (shown left), from the 
the Albright Art Gallery, one 


works which will included the 


exhibition the “Arts 
ihe Italian Renaissance, 1400-1600,” will 
the Detroit Institute Arts, Novem- 
through January All forms deco- 
art will represented the group 
will assembled from leading muse- 
and collections throughout the world. 
will pieces great value, 
from Italian museums and church treas- 
which have never before been seen 
utside Europe. 


San Francisco Art Association was the 
$14,750 grant from the Rocke- 
Foundation. The funds will used 
information center and “Art 
which will function repository 
work members with facilities for 
and buyers. catalogue the works 
for publication this month, and 
“Art Bank” expected open shortly 
thereafter. 


“Masterpieces Eilshemius” will the 
the Artists’ Gallery New York. 
The retrospective show will include some 
career, which have been loaned 
and private collectors. 
the first major exhibition the work 
during the and 


Western, 


you always strike the right note. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 
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ALBINO LUCATELLO 


SEPTEMBER PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 


SEPT. 8-27 


GROUP SHOW 


BELING PEARSON 
DAY PROTEAU 


Among Artists Represented 
the Gallery are 


BARNET MENKES 
BLANCH OCHIKUBO 
ENGEL OKIMOTO 
ROMANO 
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SPECTRUM 


Our Readers with Thanks 


writing this editorial with very mixed emotions, for 
the occasion announcement our many readers, 
advertisers and suppliers and many friends the art 
world. After five years publisher this magazine 
leaving join the staff the Ford Foundation. 

ARTS Magazine and the Yearbook will continue under new 
management and ownership, and know that they will grow 
and improve. Since believe very strongly the need for 
magazine such ARTS, spent some five months looking 
for successor who would continue the efforts and principles 
that have put into ARTS. believe that have finally found 
the perfect successor, and leave with full confidence the 
future ARTS. 

The same staff will continue produce the magazine under 
the very able editorship Hilton Kramer, with whom have 
worked very closely during the last four years. have very 
high respect for his ability and integrity, and know that our 
many friends can look forward lively and interesting future 
issues. Before continuing should like say that have com- 
plete confidence the other members the staff, most 
whom have been with for number years. 

Five years ago August became publisher the old Art 
Digest, which was thirty-two-page magazine almost exclusively 
devoted news and reviews. felt that America needed 
honest and fearless art magazine which was not afraid ex- 
press opinions and criticism. During this time has been very 
rewarding part publication that has maintained 
the highest principles and has grown steadily both physical 
format and reputation. have added color and more pages, 
advertising and circulation have grown steadily, the quality 
writing has become the highest the field, and ARTS 
now recognized leader throughout the world. 

During this time have tried adhere the principles 
laid down the late Peyton Boswell when founded the 
magazine 1926. said that the Art Digest would fight for 
the rights artists regardless school and would never com- 
promise because the pressure advertisers anyone else. 
Fortunately there have been few attempts pressure any 
groups the art world, although everyone has wanted greater 
coverage individual exhibitions. realize that has been 
impossible satisfy the needs and desires everyone who 
interested art, but have tried our best and have 
remained impartial publishing the magazine despite indi- 
vidual taste and friendships the editorial staff. achieving 
this the editorial, advertising and circulation staffs have all 
co-operated and deserve much praise. 

cannot conclude this chapter “Spectrum” without re- 
viewing few our “good fights.” With the valued advice 
and assistance James Rosenberg sent two open letters 
which have had far-reaching impact. The first was President 
deploring the censorship exerted the United 
States Information Agency connection with cultural projects 
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representing the United States abroad. The Agency has 
new Director and far more effective and courageous policy 
now, and believe that were partly responsible for the 
changes. also sent open letter the Metropolitan 
Museum Art urging that new wing building erected 
house its magnificent collection American art. Although 
new galleries have been installed, the real task remains 
done, and that great museum still lacks adequate facilities and 
effective program for American art. However, there 
greater awareness the importance American art 
out the nation. attacked former Representative Dondero, 
who saw Communists behind many paint brushes and who 
helped create the climate fear which led the 
cowardice. For this the Congressman attacked several 
occasions the Congressional Record. criticism Artists 
Equity Association last winter led them review their en- 
trance requirements and their purposes, and their effective 
new leadership appears doing good job strengthen- 
ing their organization. number occasions have 
criticized museums for their inadequate programs and their 
emphasis attendance figures. Unfortunately see tan- 
gible results from these editorials yet. have urged Con- 
gress adopt positive program for the arts, and some small 
progress has been made this direction. have also urged 
preservation the national collection Washington, which 
deplorable condition sadly inadequate quarters. And 
finally have urged members the art world raise their 
voices support the many causes affecting art. 

All these issues have been important and continue 
important, and feel proud that have had the opportunity 
part them. With the Ford Foundation’s Program 
Humanities and the Arts expect have the opportunity 
continuing participate different area the art world. 
The Foundation has already made significant contribution 
all the arts, and its program has wonderful potential for the 
future. 

conclusion should like thank the hundreds people 
the art world who have co-operated with the magazine and 
have helped build it. know that you will continue 
support ARTS and help grow. There not space thank 
the many individuals with whom have worked tell 
you how much your friendship and confidence have meant. 
Although the magazine has had constant struggle survive 
and grow, your friendship and help have made possible its 
success. each member our loyal and hard-working staff 
also express deepest gratitude, and know that you will 
continue build the magazine into even better publication. 

Finally, should like salute James Rosenberg, who 
has been the Chairman the Board the Art Digest, Inc. 
Mr. Rosenberg has been wise counselor and devoted sup- 
porter and has always been willing help every possible 
way. His encouragement, vision, integrity and friendship have 
made the accomplishments the last five years possible. 
has been wonderful personal relationship with great man 
and one that will always remember and value. 

—JONATHAN MARSHALL 
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Frank Lloyd Wright 1910: The First 
Golden Age Grant Carpenter Manson. Intro- 
duction Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. $10.00. 


this book Grant Manson 
welcome three-volume history 
career. Ultimately intends complete his 
study with two further volumes, The Lean, 
Lost Years: 1910-1935 and The Second Golden 
Age: 1936 the Present (whatever that 
ent” may be). 

That the period 1910 was “Golden Age” 
accomplishment indisputable. These were 
the years the “prairie houses” and 
first two significant monumental buildings, the 
Larkin Administration Building (now demol- 
ished) Buffalo and Unity Temple Oak 
Park. This first phase his long career opens 
with his flight 1887 from less than two years 
engineering the University Wisconsin 
Chicago. terminates 1910 with the flight 
Europe—away from both professional disappoint- 
ments and marital discord—and the closing 
The Studio Oak Park. 

Manson especially perspicacious his analy- 
sis the formative influences career. 
There was, first, his mother’s enthusiasm for 
kindergarten education time when the move- 
ment had just begun America. Froebelian con- 
figurations block-building, paper-folding and 
pattern-making startlingly persist 
massing and planning. Then there was the influ- 
ence Joseph Silsbee, Wright’s first employer. 
mediocre architect but beautiful draftsman, 
Silsbee brought Chicago, from the East, what 
was then loosely termed the “Queen Anne” style 
—recently rechristened the “shingle style” Vin- 
cent Scully. Its most creative aspects residen- 
tial design were quickly absorbed during the few 
months which Wright spent office: 
open planning, porches extending 
outward and the frank revelation materials 
delicately scaled domestic use. the in- 
fluence the rival “Colonial” style which subtly 
infiltrated Queen Anne only displace it, Man- 
son fails emphasize that axial planning and 
balanced massing played perhaps decisive 
role disciplining design the influ- 
ence Richardson via Sullivan. 


For Sullivan’s influence, Manson perceptively 
finds the much-publicized relationship 
these two geniuses the “qualities mirage,” 
becoming substantial the closer ap- 
proached.” Manson observes that Wright came 
Sullivan just the latter had begun work his 
commission, the Auditorium, and 
hence the “Lieber Meister” was hardly the 
position the “great man” instructing the be- 
ginner. Rather (considering the precocity the 
beginner) was the slightly (but significantly) 
older and more experienced man who himself 
had newly discovered the bold independence 
Richardson’s Marshall Field Wholesale 
Store icon for his own creative self-assertion. 
was Sullivan’s eloquent philosophy for per- 
sonal architecture based upon modern realities 
which especially influenced Wright, while both 
architects mastered Richardson’s lesson dis- 
ciplined massing opposed the petty irregu- 


larities which each had, that time, largely 
subscribed. design, Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
has earlier demonstrated, influences appear 
have been reciprocal. “Not until Sullivan turned 
the design the Guaranty Building Buf- 
falo 1894, after Wright had left his office,” 
Manson concludes, “was free motifs [espe- 
cially strong horizontals] that had rightful 
place the tall building.” Conversely, Wright 
houses the nineties “are sometimes marred 
elements too ambitious impersonal scale 
suit domestic design.” short, “Sullivan cum 
Wright produced not blend, but emulsion, 
which the ingredients foreign each duly 
separated themselves out when the relationship 
was ended.” 

the final major influence work, 
that Japanese architecture, Manson and Hitch- 
cock are some disagreement. Hitchcock has ac- 
cepted Wright’s own assertion that, Japanese 
influences occur his work, they derive from 
prints rather than buildings. Manson counters 
(and wisely, believe) with the observation that 
the Wrightian formula for breaking the wall 
panels and horizontal bands windows under 
widely projecting eaves begins appear only 
after Wright has seen the Ho-o-den Pavilion 
erected the Japanese government for the Co- 
lumbian Exposition 1893. True, the polyglot 
Queen Anne contained Japanese elements, and 
Wright doubtless came his feeling for them 
almost unconsciously; but the profound equiva- 
lents many elements Japanese architecture 
which Wright created (approached con- 
temporaries save for Greene and Greene Pasa- 
dena, them far more literally than Wright) 
must depend more than Queen Anne details 
and Japanese prints. the other hand, Manson 
touches too lightly the influence the prints. 
Surely the interlocking patterns, with plain areas 
boldly opposed patterned surfaces, influenced 
both Wright’s elevations and his plans. 


the formative influences for the forma- 
tive architecture 1900, Manson con- 
tributes the fullest discussion these early 
buildings that possess, although curi- 
ously succinct the River Forest Club 1898, 
which the first building employ the basic 
repertoire “prairie style” ideas. the “Gold- 
Age” itself, from 1900 1910, provides 
many new insights and fresh illustrative material. 
These, however, only incidentally, rather than 
substantially, add the account this period 
Hitchcock’s briefer survey, which, fairness 
should added, owes something knowl- 
edge Manson’s preliminary research. three- 
volume work Wright one expects more 
theoretical discussion Wright’s approach 
massing and plan. One could wish for some in- 
formation about the foreign architects—C. 
Ashbee from England (unmentioned), 
Berlage from Holland, and Kuno Francke from 
Germany—whose visits The Studio shortly 
before 1910 herald Wright’s world-wide repu- 
tation. Indeed, except for provoca- 
tive foreword this volume, there virtually 
mention the relation Wright’s work 
wider developments modern architecture. And 
should not such extensive work include some 
substantial analysis Wright’s writings and their 


sources contemporary ideas, especially 
only Corbusier among twentieth-century archj. 
tects has been verbal Wright? Such stric. 
tures not deny the excellence 


achievement, which places his work 
Hitchcock’s study indispensable source 
the history career. They do, however, 
indicate that Manson’s study something les 
than definitive—which what its scale would 
seem promise. 

ringing down the curtain the first “Gold. 
Age,” Manson his best. The huge lake. 
side project for the Harold McCormick house, 
which would have been masterpiece the 
prairie style, was discarded favor Renais- 
sance villa Charles Pratt. Personal troubles 
acerbated Wright’s disappointment. Meanwhile, 
his egocentricity had alienated the “Chicago 
school” (actually the “second Chicago school”) 
Wright’s near contemporaries who tacitly 
knowledged his leadership. tragedy, due 
partly circumstance and personality and partly 
the intensely personal nature their styles, 
that the founding triumvirate modern Amer- 
Wright—never attracted discipleship which 
might have acted counterweight academ- 
icism. Hence flight 
stands the symbolic prelude “lean, lost 
years” not only for himself, but for modem 

WILLIAM 


Cosimo Tura Eberhard Ruhmer. Phaidon 
Publishers. $12.50. 


study Tura (1430-95), the leading 

Ferrarese painter the Quattrocento, 
welcome addition the series monographs 
prepared under the general editorship Lud- 
wig Goldscheider. This volume especially 
valuable since contains complete set 
photographs, most them newly made, the 
master’s extant paintings and drawings. 
chief task arranging his material was 
establish reasonably accurate chronology, 
paucity documents and the curious gaps 
which seem exist Tura’s stylistic develop- 
ment. Thus not single painting can 
signed the period between 1452 and 1459, the 
early stage Tura’s career being represented 
only the well-known profile portrait the 
Metropolitan, work which clearly betrays the 
influence Pisanello. The first major work 
which both preserved and documented the 
organ door Tura painted for the cathedral 
his native city 1486-87. All the more one 
regrets the loss the decorative ensembles Tura 
devised for Belriguardo, Mirandola and Duke 
Ercole’s studio, the countless portraits 
bers the Este family, and the many designs 
for tapestry, silverware, textiles and armor Tura 
was commissioned execute. 

Unlike the cosmopolitan art which flourished 
Florence, Venice and Siena, the products 
the “provincial” North Italian school are greatly 
underrated the general public. This true 
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the school Ferrara, spite the fact 
this city produced such eminent artists 
Tura himself, Cossa and Ercole Roberti. art 
patrons the Estes were rivaled only the 
and the Gonzagas Mantua. Both 
and Tasso were affiliated 
were many outstanding painters from 
and abroad. Pisanello came Ferrara 
some his famous medals; and Piero della 
francesca well Rogier van der Weyden 
his steps. Twenty years after Tura’s 
death, Titian painted his Bacchanales for Duke 


ERRARESE paintings general, and Tura’s 

particular, are marked certain harsh- 
ness and angularity suggesting Northern influ- 
sure, the early Tura was strongly 
indebted the International Style, from which 
must have derived penchant for calligraphy 
such appears the allegorical figure 
Venus surrounded ornamental dolphins (now 
London’s National Gallery). The mature 
quest was neither for the 
dear the Florentines, however, nor for the 
subtlety the Venetians. (Vasari 
exaggerates when calls Tura artist 
more skilled design than painting.) con- 
Mantegna—whose example fol- 
lows his barren landscapes, which Berenson 
aptly terms “mineral, metallic and 
nourished the more austere, sculptural 
the Paduans. Tura likes model 
his figures plastically, almost monumentally. The 
expression their faces, far from being com- 
and tranquil, tends twisted and 
gimacing. his Florentine contemporaries 
none are more congenial his manner paint- 
ing than Castagno (vide his St. Jerome the 
Annunziata fresco) and Pollaiuolo. 

The Estensian craze for allegory and 
predilection for the grotesque find their most 
adequate expression the frescoes the Palazzo 
The labors September, which 
Tura was entrusted with illustrating, are de- 
picted quizzical and strikingly old-fashioned 
manner. The intricacy the scheme adopted 
the artist can hardly console with his 
ptimitivistic execution. How difficult 
generalize about painter diffuse and stylis- 
uncertain Tura shown the fact 
that the Roverella Altarpiece (now scattered 
London, Paris, Rome and San Diego) has 
serenity unique his surviving 
that seems jar with what have 
learned about him. Indeed, the panel 
the Lamentation contains faces that remind 
one Lorenzo Lotto. 

ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


Chinese Art William Willetts. Two volumes. 
Penguin Books. $3.00. 


the many books the art China pub- 
lished recent years, this certainly one 
the most valuable and informative. The 

continued page 
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the Late 


BERTRAM BOGGIS, New York 


SOLD ORDER THE EXECUTORS HIS ESTATE 


and other early pottery Sung, Ming, Hsi, Yung 
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Textiles Etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
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Public Sale October 1:45 p.m. 
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AND DECORATIONS 
AUBUSSON AND OTHER TAPESTRIES 


Modern table porcelains Silver Glass Paintings Rugs 


Belonging the Estate the Late 
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Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
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LONDON 


The Niarchos Collection the Tate Gallery this summer 


famous generation younger painters the juxtaposition Greco and Delacroix 
line from Delacroix through Cézanne Braque 


PATRICK HERON 


ALWAYS exciting experience see for 
the first time the flesh masterpiece that 
one has known intimately for years—but always 
through the distorting medium reproduc- 
tion one kind another. Among the paint- 
ings from the Niarchos Collection which the 
Arts Council brought the Tate Gallery earlier 
the summer are number canvases which 
painters generation have known heart 
from early youth. name only three these— 
here before one’s eyes last are Cézanne’s The 
Black Clock (1869-70), Van Gogh’s Pére 
Tanguy (1887) and Matisse’s early Desserte 
(1897). And many more among the sixty-eight 
paintings here view (virtually the whole 
Mr. Niarchos’ collection—his American paintings 
alone being absent, are told) are truly the 
first rank Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
masterpieces. Altogether they make wonderful 
impact, and one cannot help reflecting that Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Robinson never made 
mistake; for forty-one the very finest among 
the sixty-eight pictures view were formerly 
their collection Los Angeles. 

that this collection includes some the finest 
things from the hands Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Renoir, Rouault, Modigliani (whose second-best 
are much more often seen), Utrillo, Bonnard, 
Matisse, Gauguin, Seurat, Lautrec, Corot and 
Delacroix. True, the sole Matisse this early, 
barely mature but nonetheless brilliant picture 
the maid beside the dinner table, with its 
glittering silver compotiers and crystal carafes; 
and the only Delacroix, though quite superb, 
very small. The Robinson Segonzac, though 
very good Segonzac, falls slightly below the very 
high standard set, perhaps; and Mr. Niarchos 
has added several Gauguins which personally 
not react to—though his Winslow Homer 
watercolor the only inexplicable lapse. The 
large Greco originally the collection 
able Greco—and Greco painter find 
increasing difficulty admiring now, that 
hardly good reason why Mr. Niarchos should 
refrain from adding such picture his collec- 
tion. But and large, there scarcely canvas 
this collection which does not convince one, 
all over again, its genius. That 
something one rarely feels after seeing twenty- 
six artists represented sixty-eight paintings. 


now not only indifferent about, 

but hostile toward, Greco? Fifteen years 
ago, and more, shared the general enthu- 
siasm for this painter whose flattening out 
solid volumes was then felt somehow have 
been the miraculously early precedent for much 
Cézanne. Today, not only feel 
chalky zigzagging highlights lacking real ten- 
sion, but the spatial construction whereby the 
farther arm and shoulder, let say, reclin- 
ing torso are made float forward while the 
near shoulder becomes, not actually concave, 
least flat—all this now find lacking plastic 
coherence and robustness. Such arbitrary ad- 
vances and retreats—within the spatial scheme— 
now strike truly arbitrary, 
plastic point view; and have arisen not 
from original but nonetheless acute sense 
mass and volume space (as Cézanne 
the Cubists), but rather from slightly whim- 
sical development pre-eminently linear con- 


“real life” view masterpieces 


the special strength Van Gogh... 


cept. The diagonals Baroque rhythm, inter- 
weaving across the picture’s surface, producing 
flattish diamond and triangular areas every- 
where—these flat linear diagonals are the real 
force Greco composition; and these 
which push pull the plastic volumes into such 
curiously paper-like peaks and pinnacles (like 
paper hats), denying them the density and static 
repose truly plastic masses. Thus pictorial 
space Greco really confused, not logical, 
sequence solids and And just where 
one’s eye has right stand still and savor 
volume volume, invariably forced side- 
ways and away over the surface the over- 
insistence the overregular ripples and waves 
purely linear imagery—which exists indeed 
shallow-space system all its own! 

With these thoughts mind came the 
little Delacroix Odalisque, and immediately felt 
that here was the nearest precedent Cézanne’s 
separated planes, his accented edges plane, 


his fragmented silhouette, his precise 
placing every facet form, every stroke 
the brush. That sensuous passion 
intellect were common the painting 
croix and Cézanne (whose love for 
art well known) was always obvious; but 
the link between the two should 
the realm the rhythmic calligraphy their 
respective brushes not always made 
Delacroix’s brush was the more sinuously fluent, 
the more silkily speedy and varied 
pling, tense scribble—combining both analys 
and plastic statement every single 
lisque was painted had evolved out state which 
which its rhythmic swirl was 
into one which every statement tended 
either straight line crisp curve. Think ligt 
scribble weaves all directions simultaneously; 
the actual, separate strokes may point any 
direction. Now look this Delacroix Odalisque 
1857 (ex-Robinson collection): already see 
long, complex, curving outlines being analyzed hand 
into series shorter lines and edges, all the 
which are either straight (in themselves, that 
is: they may lie various angles relation Dau! 
one another) consisting single little than 
curve. Fundamentally, then, Delacroix’s 
ture brush broke down the silhouettes, contours 
modeling planes until all could stated 
tran 


Delacroix, the Tate Gallery. 


Trecise Spatia) F 

and small, limited arcs. And was this 
iting tendency Delacroix’s crystallize form into 
curved facets that Cézanne seized 


but and made his own point departure. 
hand was still youthfully forceful, 
Although almost heavy, and immensely deliberate. had 
uously fluent thirty, the subtle all-over fluency the 
its rip. Delacroix 1857. Nevertheless, already that 
oth linear analysis into straight lines and arcs shows very 
Single touch dearly The Black Clock (although, feel 
this the correspondence between their brush strokes 
state which have been discussing one would have 
compare this Odalisque with the Cézannes 
tended and after, which the brush weaves with 
ve. Think for and more varied touch). Spatial lucid- 
ity and calm already exist The Black Clock. 
table’s brush Already classical analysis into terms primarily 
nultaneously: horizontal divisions has been 
at. Yet the thick, pushed-around im- 
pasto still reminiscent both the crude car- 
see won-like simplifications Daumier the one 
ing analyzed hand, and the overfluent speed Manet 
edges, all of| the other. But course the grandeur the 
mselves, that pictorial architecture this painting shows 
gle little than painter; while the sheer plastic weight 
ma-| the large empty planes (whether 
stated his place manipulator illusionistic and 
transitory aspects visual reality. 


Césanne, THE BLACK CLOCK; the Tate Gallery. 
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What strikes one now, course, the ex- 
traordinary extent which The Black Clock 
foreshadows the still lifes Braque. 
ignore the plastic scribble and impasto, for 
instance, within the three four main, frontal 
divisions this napkin and imagine these areas 
consider only the heavy, thick shadows made 
both the three vertical folds and the 
weaving fold-shadows where the 
crumpled the tabletop front the clock; 
consider the ornate vertical pillar blue- 
white which the left side the sideboard 
mirror, and note the way meets the top edge 
the canvas exactly right angles, and 
point one-third the way along that top; 
note the way which the main planes 
(of falling napkin, wall behind shell, clock-face 
mirror-face) seem lie parallel the picture 
surface; if, finally, notice the flat, silhouetted 
character the thick black outlines the shell, 
the cup and saucer, the lemon the ornate vase 
very Braqueish shape!)—then surely the par- 
allel with Braque (Cézanne’s true heir) over- 
whelmingly clear? 


HEN there also the small Cézanne self- 
known Cézanne, Chapeau 
Melon and the vibrant, rather liquid 
Aqueduct and Lock (1888-90). However, Van 
Gogh more strongly represented still. Not 
only are there the portrait Tanguy and 
equally large picture Les Alyscamps, Arles 


(1888), which the familiar avenue plane 
trees and tombs runs across the canvas from 
right left (the avenue runs the other way 
canvas); but there are two 
smaller landscapes unsurpassed clarity, power 
and zigzagging staccato brilliance—Country Road, 
Arles (1889) and The House Pilon 
(1890). the tense control over rhythmic ex- 
plosiveness which Cézanne exemplified has been 
inherited principally Braque, then the more 
open and overt explosiveness Van 
racing hand and eye, which reduced all visual 
data terms the staggeringly rhythmic, bold, 
economical dot-and-dashery well-laden brush 
—this dancing, free brilliance was inherited most 
notably Picasso. describe these two land- 
scapes Van Gogh detail pointless without 
reproduction. Suffice say that they lift the 
spirit their incredibly fresh color, their 
directness, simplicity and rhythmic vitality. His 
apprehension the well-loved lane, the rutty 
track, the pollard trees; the chimney, shutter 
eaves the house—all this translated into 
the formidably certain stabs that rapid brush. 
Van Gogh stands pre-eminently for what 
would call plastic calligraphy. That is, line 
his works takes full plastic force and meaning 
every occasion. 

Finally, word Rouault, whose large head 
and shoulders The Old Clown one the 
most wonderful paintings the collection. Very 
thinly painted, the great fat strokes well diluted 
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The following article this 
Venice Biennale exhibition appeared originally the 
London weekly magazine, The Spectator. reprinted 
here with the permission the editors. 


REFLECTIONS 
THE VENICE BIENNALE 


BERNARD DENVIR 


were excluded from the vernissage 

twenty-ninth Biennale Venice because 
was said) their cajolery the critics 1956 
tad gone beyond the bounds circumspection. 
There were, however, unusually large num- 
priests and art dealers—amateur and 
Dominicans like urbane peli- 
ans sipped orange juice the USSR party. 
the pouring rain, through the 
mud-soaked grounds the Giardini, were 
constant succession black cassocks, smart black 
and immaculately starched Roman collars, 
monastic habits and Manhattan-styled clerical 
would seem that the Church—unde- 
its brush with Mlle Bardot’s father 
Brussels—is endeavoring, perhaps ill-advisedly, 
transfer public relations from the sphere 
instinctive that commercial-cultural 
Contrary expectation, there was 
pavilion religious art this year. 
douceur, however, the Instituto Internazionale 
Arte Liturgica, well-meaning body which 
looks rather Maritain than the art tradi- 
tions the Sacré-Coeur, was offering prizes 
nearly six million lire for works religious art 
shown the Biennale. Religious art was term 
understood very generous way. Comte 
France the Holy See, explained “celle 
qui sujet religieux, méme elle 
west pas destinée service culte.”* 
one the prime movers the organization, his 
words presumably carry authoritative weight. 

Perhaps because the existence these 
prizes for religious art, there was unmistak- 
able tendency for crucifixions swim through 
the spatial murkiness even the most advanced 
abstractions, and for paintings which, other 
years, would have been entitled “Girl Land- 
now called “Mary Magdalene.” 
prizes went Manessier, who, like most “reli- 
gious” artists, (roughly) Expressionist who 
Rembrandt than Poussin. some 
ways was good thing that did. For the 
french, who apply culture the 
sense competitive vigor which other 
reserve for sport politics, had been 
the great prizes the Biennale 
which were Masson and Pevsner. They were 
disappointed when all 
prizes went Italians. “Scandale 
Paris art paper Arts, and had not Manessier 
made good, there would have 
the Piazza San Marco, whilst 
from the Campanile. 

All this may seem largely irrelevant 
homme moyen visuel who knows 
amount about painting and does not know what 
likes. But modern art part modern 
and the Biennale reflects the fact. 


Translation: “that which applies itself 
religious subject, even not intended 
for use religious services. 
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involves politics and publicity, the tourist trade 
and tax evasion—all the creaking, obvious ma- 
chinery which art related the general 
life the mid-twentieth century. The idealist 
(and who usually shouts loudest for art 
become “part society”) would shocked 
his bones the Tammany Hall atmosphere 
the pre-opening phases the biggest art 
exhibition the world 


various prizes which range from £1,000 
Venetian restaurant are awarded series 
committees, made the permanent Biennale 
officials, and the Commissioners the various 
national pavilions—Britain being represented 
this year Sir Philip Hendy and that doughty 
victor many Biennale, Mrs. Somerville, head 
the Fine Arts Section the British Council. 
Lurid details leak out what goes 
“We'll vote for Masson, you vote for Kan- 
dinsky” “Swop you two decorative artists 
for draughtsman.” 

There much involved, and little 
with art the way that most people 
understand the word. National prestige, and its 
more practical manifestations—for must not 
forgotten that the Biennale mart well 
meeting the UNESCO. Personal 
publicity, its most astute and pertinacious, 
displayed manner which would make pro- 
fessionals the game seem cack-handed. Above 
all there constant battle ideologies—all 
them overlapping, and interpenetrating. Re- 
ligious art and non-religious art; abstraction 
and realism; America Russia; Italians non- 
Italians—these are the main lines allegiance, 
and, though esthetic values obviously have some 
importance, obvious enough that the dis- 
parity this plane cannot all that decisive. 
You cannot produce half dozen new Moores 
Picassos every other year. What the Biennale 
demonstrates that modern art part mod- 
ern life. has undergone kind managerial 
revolution; not only art des 

More serious, however, for the nature art, 
and for its future, more patient too improve- 
ment, the whole question Admit- 
ting that live “competitive” society, and 
that art necessarily reflects the fact; realizing 
that the artist works today for amorphous 
patron—part rich dilettante, part anonymous 
civil servant—we can least avoid further com- 
plicating his life the introduction 
strange, well-meaning “prize” system. was all 
too obvious that amongst the artists the 
Western European nations exhibiting Venice, 
many had produced their paintings with one 
eye cocked the International Institute 
Liturgical Art, and the other the Guggen- 
heim Foundation which distributes every 
year the largest art-prizes the world, and 
whose director, James Johnson Sweeney, famed 
for his Celtic devotion abstract art. Art, like 
were devolve into treble chance. 
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upon the resources the Edwin Bechtel 
Bequest, the Metropolitan Museum Art New York 
has been featuring, throughout the summer, exhibition 


the career both artists. From the young Florentine 
period (1611-21)—the years following his second and this time 
successful flight Italy from his native Lorraine—comes his 


seventy-five prints Jacques Callot and Honoré Daumier, Fair Impruneta, the tour force into which 
among them works arresting and often violent power. packed eleven hundred human figures, forty-five horses, sixty- 
exhibition works Callot and Daumier has the sharp seven donkeys and more than hundred dogs. After Callot’s 
impact two French realists looking the troubles return Nancy, 1621, gaiety and extravagance continue 
two centuries,” observes Hyatt Mayor, Curator mark his production, witness his extended series Balli and 
his presentation these prize sheets. Indeed, the two 1628 his fame brings him Paris, where Louis 
graphic masters have strength that transcends their hires him record for posterity the Siege Rochelle 
century and communicates itself with constantly fresh rele- the the Isle war that thus brings him 
vance. his highest recognition—and war, under another guise, 
The show has brought together broad representation that provides the theme for the masterwork his final years, 
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RAWING upon the resources the Edwin Bechtel 
Bequest, the Metropolitan Museum Art New York 
has been featuring, throughout the summer, exhibition 
seventy-five prints Jacques Callot and Honoré Daumier, 
among them works arresting and often violent 
exhibition works Callot and Daumier has the sharp 
impact two French realists looking the troubles Europe 
two centuries,” observes Hyatt Mayor, Curator Prints, 
his presentation these prize sheets. Indeed, the two 
graphic masters have strength that transcends their own 
century and communicates itself with constantly 
vance. 
The show has brought together broad representation from 


toft 
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the career both artists. From the young Callot’s Florentine 
period (1611-21)—the years following his second and this time 
successful flight Italy from his native Lorraine—comes his 
amusing Fair Impruneta, the tour force into which 
packed eleven hundred human figures, forty-five horses, sixty- 
seven donkeys and more than hundred dogs. After 
return Nancy, 1621, gaiety and extravagance continue 
mark his production, witness his extended series Balli and 
Capricci. his fame brings him Paris, where Louis 
hires him record for posterity the Siege Rochelle 
and the Attack the Isle Ré. war that thus brings him 
his highest recognition—and war, under another guise, 
that provides the theme for the masterwork his final years, 


CALLOT AND DAUMIER 


The Great Miseries (1633). Every plate this series over- 
powering indictment “military glory”: “Pil- 
lage,” Sack Nunnery,” “The Burning Village,” 
“Holding Coach,” “The Hanging,” “Cripples,” 
Firing Squad,” Peasants’ Revenge.” 

Living nearly twice the age Callot, Daumier produced 
vast body work which, quantitatively, the major category 
light satire human foibles. efforts this vein, 
however, are surpassed those many another artist. has 
greater capacity for scornful rage than for gentle amusement; 
gives his true measure times crisis. His savage Masks 
1831 spring from the turmoil following the July Revolution; 
Ratapoil brought into being the menace Louis 
Napoleon; the Moderate Party reflects the troubles the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Commune. But for Daumier one 
issue always critical: the plight the poor the face 
legalized, institutionalized repression. has love for 
lawyers. presents friendly exchange between two them. 
“You are about give the argument gave you the 
same kind case three weeks ago.” The other replies, “And 
answer you the same way you answered me.” Daumier 
asserts connection between such scene and the following, 
which multitude paupers have gathered for their dole: 
“Step up, step up, don’t bashful. Today giving away 
twenty-three bundles kindling and this whole pot soup.” 

Traditionally, both Callot and Daumier are loosely con- 
sidered “comic artists.” But one the points most clearly 
made the exhibition the Metropolitan that the two are 
masters not for their humorous gifts, but rather for serious- 
ness that brings their work closer tragedy than comedy. 


ACTUALITES 209 


Pauvre Fraace!... Je tronce est foudroyé, mais fes recipes tiennent boat 


TRUNK BLASTED, THE ROOTS HOLD WELL! (1871). 
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CALLOT AND DAUMIER 


The Great Miseries (1633). Every plate this series over- 
powering indictment “military glory”: “Marauding,” 
lage,” Sack Nunnery,” “The Burning Village,” 
“Holding Coach,” “The Hanging,” “Cripples,” “The 
Firing Squad,” Peasants’ Revenge.” 

Living nearly twice the age Callot, Daumier produced 
vast body work which, quantitatively, the major category 
light satire human foibles. Daumier’s efforts this vein, 
however, are surpassed those many another artist. has 
greater Capacity for scornful rage than for gentle amusement; 
gives his true measure times crisis. His savage Masks 
1831 spring from the turmoil following the July Revolution; 
Ratapoil brought into being the menace Louis 
Napoleon; the Moderate Party reflects the troubles the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Commune. But for Daumier one 
issue always critical: the plight the poor the face 
legalized, institutionalized repression. has love for 
lawyers. presents friendly exchange between two them. 
“You are about give the argument gave you the 
same kind case three weeks ago.” The other replies, “And 
answer you the same way you answered me.” Daumier 
asserts connection between such scene and the following, 
which multitude paupers have gathered for their dole: 
“Step up, step up, don’t bashful. Today I’m giving away 
twenty-three bundles kindling and this whole pot soup.” 

Traditionally, both Callot and Daumier are loosely con- 
sidered But one the points most clearly 
made the exhibition the Metropolitan that the two are 
masters not for their humorous gifts, but rather for serious- 
ness that brings their work closer tragedy than comedy. 
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Pauvre Fraace!... Je tronc est foudroyé, mais tes racines tienvent 


TRUNK BLASTED, BUT THE ROOTS HOLD WELL! 


(1871). 


Daumier, THE BORDEAUX ASSEMBLY, THE MODERATE PARTY 
TAKES CONCILIATORY STAND; from Charivari, March 1871. 
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MAX WEBER 


The veteran modernist painter looks back historic career 


which began the turn the century. 


ALFRED WERNER 


the April, Max Weber celebrated his seventy- 
seventh birthday. one the few remaining cam- 
paigners the first years this century when the struggle 
against the dragon tradition was waged the first 
Paris, and then New York. 

these veterans, Weber has always been one the 
articulate. Long ago published two volumes 
(Cubist Poems, London, 1914; and Primitives, New York, 1926) 
and collected his lectures art appreciation into 
(Essays Art, New York, But has not recorded 
print his personal experiences artist qua artist, his 
impressions the outstanding people has met his long 
lile. 

His memories his early life Paris remain vivid, however. 
Without dramatics, can ‘bring life the image person 
who has long since passed into the mythology modern pub- 
licity, whether, like Picasso, still active, or, like Rousseau, 
Matisse and the Steins, longer with us. may 
though were speaking recent events, and with indigna- 
tion his usually gentle voice, his first reading French 
newspaper about the passing loss 
world—a man with ape eye that some wise guy 
thumbed his nose Rousseau’s back. One soon forgets that 
this kindly man with the quick gestures his 
year. His vigor remains even though temperamental 
outbursts during our recent discussion the latest trends 
abstract art (much which deplores) speak for his alle- 
giances earlier epoch. His rejection much, not all, 
the experimentation, foolish wise, that has expanded the 
frontiers esthetic experience during the last quarter-century, 
need not concern here. himself, forty years 
came close the purity abstract and that for long 
while fought the good fight for self-expression, 
worth remembering. 

Childhood memories with definite Jewish tinge 
play great role work they do, say, 
After all, Weber was only ten when was brought 
America from the city Bialystok. whereas Chagall was 
twenty-three when first left Russia for France. When the 
Webers settled Brooklyn, New World impressions overlaid 
and obliterated those the old Hasidic milieu. 
Jewish motifs Weber produced from about 1918 onward owe 

child Weber was impressed the stories his 
granduncle, whom never met. This 
great cabalist. bachelor, left the town dwell alone 
the forest and delve into forbidden Whenever 
came the synagogue the Sabbath eve. reverent hush 
would fall the gathered congregation, and the awe-struck 
people would move aside let without touching 
them. 

The Hasidic Dance 1940 certainly draws what Weber 
had seen his childhood (except that the Old Country 
fur caps were worn the dancers rather than the Western 
top hats painted Weber). ritual dance, performed 


Max Weber his studio Great Neck. 
Photograph Mottke Weissman. 
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males only, begins with definite touch sadness, and 
gradually assumes faster rhythms, until reaches climax 
state veritable ecstasy. Painting this dance, the artist him- 
participated the dance—his body ached with exhaustion. 

The tailor Morris Weber was orthodox 
Soutine, who beat his son Chaim and locked him chicken 
coop upon discovering that wanted artist. But 
obstacles were put the way Max and alter 
graduating from Boys’ High School Marcy Avenue, 
enrolled the Pratt Institute Brooklyn. Among his heroes 
Pratt was Arthur Wesley Dow (1857-1922), 
Weber still invokes with special 

books American painting Dow occasionally referred 
to, progressive pedagogue and defender modernism. 
(Weber has often urged this writer take interest the 
now almost forgotten master whose instruction values even 
above that which subsequently received 
Weber first met Dow the fall 1898; though obtained 
his diploma from Pratt June, 1900, continued study 
with Dow for another year. was, said Weber, “not great 
artist, but teacher.” 

Dow was Yankee from the Bay State who had been with 
Gauguin Pont-Aven photograph shows them together there 
1887), and who had been assistant Fenollosa, curator 
Japanese art the Boston Museum Fine Arts. ‘To Ernest 
Fenollosa (1853-1908), all art was sort spatial music, and 
this revolutionary concept echoed in. pedagogical 
work, and again early painting. Dow’s manual, 
Composition, Weber found ideas that were then being 
promulgated the avant-garde Nabis France, but were 
utterly unique for America. For Dow was strongly against 
that close imitation nature was the primary reason for 
work art. structure, spirit, imagination— 
strictures against those who, stressing nature- 
imitation, arbitrarily distinguish representative 
tive art, retrospect take logical relation the new 
esthetics the turn the 


whose name 


the world’s art epochs there was 
work space-art was regarded primarily arrange- 
ment, with Beauty its raison Even was 
first all composition, with the facts and the truths sub- 
ordinate the greater idea esthetic structure. 


And further: 


The nature-imitators hold that accurate representation 
virtue highest order and attained the beginning 

the task the landscape painter, for example. represent 


Six decades later, Weber still talks with gratitude about 
Dow, who, having abandoned the copying casts and models 
and the imitation historic brought Japanese prints 
into his class, teaching space relations and the proper balance 
light and dark masses—in short, plastic design. But was 
Weber himself, who, stressing the importance free creativity 
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MAX WEBER SEVENTY-SEVEN 


above technical prowess, was Essays Art, the 
master’s spirit: 


Always expression before Means alone cannot 
build Art does not lie its means; lies 
its mission, its purpose, its message, its prophecy. 
Means may hamper even bar expression. Means and 
methods arc only the mechanisms art. 


EBER also regards the writings Fenollosa, 

his great work The Epochs Chinese and Japanese 
drt, milestone his own education artist. “We are 
approaching the time,” the scholar wrote, “when the art work 
all the world man may looked upon one, infinite 
variations single kind mental and social 
universal scheme logic art unfolds, which easily sub- 
sumes all forms Asiatic and savage art and the efforts 
children does accepted European schools. find that 
all art harmonious spacing under special technical conditions 
that vary.” 

One need scarcely add that this was written decades before 
André Malraux gave these ideas their current vogue with the 
public large. Fenollosa’s exposition them was advance 
of, rather than expression of, the artistic spirit his time. 
This scholar’s influence, direct otherwise, led young Weber 
regard with new respect the works aborigines (in 
New York’s Museum Natural History). quite possible 
that “discovery” the merits aboriginal art 
predated several years Kirchner’s excitement 
carved figures from Africa and the South Seas the ethno- 
graphic museum Dresden, and the catalyzing purchase, some- 
what later, by, African statuette bistro. 
(The story is: was shown Picasso, who exclaimed, 
beautiful than the Venus But whether not 
Weber was the first Western artist discover art.” 
the preparation, Professors Dow and Fenollosa, equipped 
him with eager eye for the arts the Orient the Musée 
Guimet and the collections from the French 
the was, perhaps, the first American artist 
purchase African sculpture (for nine francs apiece!), 
influence, like that Byzantine enamels and icons, clearly 
noticeable his work. 

With high hopes had gone Europe September 
16, 1905, with money saved from his salaries instructor 
drawing and manual training the public schools 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and the State Normal School 
Duluth, Minnesota. was not the first young artist, choked 
the stuffiness American classrooms, France for 
breath fresh air. Alfred Maurer arrived there several 
before Weber, and Steichen. Dove, Karfiol and David- 
son were among those who flocked Paris with the same goal. 


Paris young Weber lived, like most artists, the Left 
Bank. His first address was rue 
short, narrow street leading from the Boulevard Montparnasse 
the Boulevard Raspail. 

Sculptors occupied the ground floor the five-story build- 
ing; the other floors were rented painters. 
floor room, opening onto court, was bare except for cot, 
tiny stove and sink. His second place, rue Belloni, 
behind the Gare Montparnasse, where Davidson also had 
studio, was more luxurious. 

all the gaiety, sometimes self-destructive, that one reads 
novels about the artists’ life Paris, Weber participated 
only once, attending ball kimono borrowed 
from Japanese fellow-student (he was conspicuously con- 
servative among the less dressed and even undressed merry- 
makers). never knew the joys young reminisced. 
“Wildness was not for me. There were escapades. suppose 
that, whenever was tempted something that sort, 
felt sense shame, thinking did parents.” 

That was poor and lonely Weber did not mind very 


much. But had gone Paris that the instruction 
would far superior anything New York could offer him, 
and that would certainly free all oppressive rigor. 
had been mistaken this. Pratt, least Professor 
class, had offered more creative freedom. For long time all 
was allowed the Académie Julian was draw 
small sections the anatomy—one day part the 
arm, another day part the leg, and forth. Rebelling 
against the discipline, “le petit américain” one day drew the 
whole figure. Surprisingly, old Jean-Paul Laurens, far from 
scolding him for violating the rules, expressed his approval 
the ‘sketch, putting stamp it. Students treasured this 
little stamp they would medal pinned them. for 
Weber, was now the prize student the class eighty, 
the only one allowed move his easel any position 
desired (for stern regulations prescribed the place for 
student’s easel).* 

Had not been indoctrinated the advanced esthetic 
theories Dow, Weber might not have been ready 
actually was appreciate the work Henri Rousseau. But 
the first man show him work the Douanier was the 
painter Jules Flandrin, now forgotten, but once mildly famous 
for his Alpine landscapes, antique scenes, and pictures inspired 
the Ballet Russe (he was also the first point out the 
American the significance Cézanne). Another, and younger, 
friend, Robert Delaunay, took him his home, and there, 
the famous salon Madame Delaunay, the twenty-six-year-old 
Weber first met the sixty-three-year-old Rousseau. Long after 
crowd from the Salon had gathered there, the 
young American heard, from the corridor, the high-pitched 
voice new arrival and saw Rousseau himself enter the 
room, round-shouldered, genial old man, small stature, 
with smiling face and bright eyes, carrying cane” (now 
owned Weber). Weber adds: seemed have brought 
with him the balm the late hour that glorious autumn day.” 

Rousseau, Weber recalls, was very happy that his work was 
last hung the Salon beside that some very celebrated 
artists. But only the really astute appreciated him. When 
Weber mentioned the Douanier Picasso’s studio, the Span- 
iard dashed into the next room, return, beaming, with 
large canvas. was the striking life-size portrait Mademoi- 
selle “Just glowing Titian,” Picasso exclaimed. 
love even 

This kind recognition was not accompanied any 
financial rewards. Picasso had been able buy the picture, 
shabby antique shop, for few francs. Weber was shocked 
Rousseau’s poverty. His dinner consisted soup (water, 
into which pieces sausage and bread crusts were broken), 
cooked tiny stove the center his room. This stove 
was the only source heat. while light came from small 
kerosene lamp. 

Poor the Douanier certainly was, but not naive 
often made out have been. Weber insists that some 
Rousseau’s utterances have been reported inaccurately, 
without attention the context, that they sound more 
outlandish than they actually were. Visiting the Cézanne retro- 
spective the Salon d’Automne, the old man said 
American triend, “This great power- 
ful, but not see much violet nature.” Stopping before 
Les Grandes Baigneuses (now the Philadelphia Museum 
Art), Rousseau expressed his admiration. added: “Too bad, 
left many places unfinished. wish had studio. 
could finish nicely.” fair Rousseau, one ought 
stress—as Weber does—that this monumental picture is, 
very much unfinished, the sketchy execution the figures 
being unintentional. 

One lovely story has not, far, appeared print. Weber 
once watched his friend painting and remarked with 


*Segonzac was fellow student. Weber treasures little sketch his 
classmate once made him; bears the inscription: “Souvenir 
nos jeunes années dans Jean Paul Laurens 1906.” 

+By contrast, the professorial Matisse had liking for 
work. 
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that spray leaves was wound around the thumb that 
stuck through the palette. From time time Rousseau stopped 
for moment, gazed the leaves, and then resumed work. 
Noting that Rousseau was not painting these particular leaves, 
the young man asked why the artist was giving them much 
attention, and received the philosophical answer: faut 
regarder nature toujours, Weber!” 

Rousseau meant, course, that one should always take 
lessons from what him was the greatest all teachers, 
Nature, and this was also his mind when shouted 
farewell the now famous parting words, “N’oubliez pas 
nature, Weber!” understand Rousseau’s concern, one must 
aware that early 1908 Weber had started move 
the direction abstract art, and that this had caused some 
anxiety old Rousseau, whom Weber had become the 
substitute for son. 

While Rousseau may have been able take Cézanne, the 
Fauves were certainly too wild for him. Yet was the very 
leader the Fauves under whom young Weber decided 
study after his dissatisfaction with the criticisms given the 
visiting professor the Colarossi Academy. Holger Cahill, 
whose Weber biography, however short, still the most 
important source for the master’s years struggle, writes that 
German student the Academy proposed Weber that 
they organize Matisse class. does not mention him 
name—it was Hans Purrmann, great colorist who, the 
Nazi period, left Germany, and now living Switzerland. 

The story the short-lived Académie Matisse clearly 
described Alfred Barr, Jr., his definitive work 
Matisse. Weber fills a-few details how and that 
jovial, stocky Rhinelander, Purrmann, went the American 
Artists Club the hope finding students join them, but 
were ridiculed the very mention the teacher’s 
how very conscientious and severe Matisse was teacher 
how the Steins’ money enabled the group purchase 
life-size cast one the finest Apollos the fifth century 
which Matisse had advised them study. Friday nights, 
after class, they walked together from the school (which was 
famous address, 27, rue Fleurus, where Leo and Gertrude 
Stein were hosts, where portfolios full drawings Matisse 
and Picasso, and Japanese prints, could examined, and 
where “many cerebral explosions took place,” Weber puts 
it. Weber, incidentally, did not care for the Steins. Approv- 
ingly, quotes Purrmann, who once sputtered: “Those Steins! 
They think that Matisse belongs them, that their 
personal property!” 

Music-making was favorite motif Matisse, yet the kind 
which Weber witnessed the master’s home was never cele- 
brated paint. this studio was pianola with rolls 
classical music. Weber remembers how Matisse pumped the 
pedals vigorously that the middle Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was worn out, but bravely continued the end. 
Weber had begun exhibit Paris. Participation the 
Salon des Artistes Indépendants, and, even more so, the 
Salon d’Automne, was unusual for man only his mid- 
twenties: youth was still looked upon with suspicion, almost 
like slowly passing disease. Weber cherishes the yellowed 
catalogue the Salon d’Automne 1908, held the Grand 
Palais des Champs-Elysées. The New York Times, its issue 
Sunday, October 11, 1908, reported the event. Big head- 
lines declared: 


SALON GIVEN OVER FREAK PAINTINGS 
RipicuLE AROUSED MANY THE MODERN 
THE FALL EXHIBITION 


The Paris correspondent complained that past exhibition 
had matched this one “wildness,” declared that the spec- 
tators came “laugh loudly,” but that the works Matisse 
and his followers were actually “too ridiculous laugh at.” 
paintings, mostly sketches from the nude, were dis- 
missed “ultra-modern,” yet slight mishap gained him 


few extra words the report: one his works “had the 
misfortune all the first day the exhibition hang upside 
down.” 

January 1909, Weber was back again America. 
Paris, there had been spirit ferment the realm the 
arts, and students were making pilgrimages any place where 
works Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh could viewed. 
But very few Americans then knew these, and, but for 
Weber, none would then have heard Rousseau. this 
very day conversation with Weber without the name his 
old friend almost impossible, and ardent the artist’s 
reverence for the toll collector that one might wonder whether 
Weber does not consider the greatest achievement his life 
have acquainted his compatriots with the work “cet 
ange.” 

Even young man, Weber was indefatigable worker 
whose output was considerable. Had participated the 
Armory Show, would have shared the abuse which greeted 
all but the most conservative art. any rate, was badly 
mauled the critics who came the five one-man shows 
boldly offered between 1909 and 1916, the group shows 
which participated the seven years follow. Success 
did not come him before was well his forties. There 
nothing amusing about the story (which nonetheless true) 
that once had wear his overcoat throughout the opening 
his own show because his trousers were past mending. Yet, 
only once did turn commercial art: job with 
paleontologist, which did not last long since “did not like 
draw bones.” 

Inevitably, man Weber’s advanced age dwells the 
memory those who have long since passed away. Among 
them Alfred Maurer, whom met Paris and recalls 
gentle and sweet person. Maurer had “the courage throw 
away all medals and honors that came him easily,” and 
walk alone the long, wearisome road unorthodox personal 
expression. But after many years back home there came 
point where could endure hardship and lack under- 
standing longer—one day hanged himself. 

The story Joseph Brummer had “happy end.” Rous- 
seau’s famous portrait Brummer was made 1910. that 
time the sitter—one the first dealers buy Rousseaus—was 
already the road financial success. But Weber knew this 
Hungarian when was sculpture student, living the 
cellar old Parisian house. sewage canal, just beneath, 
leaked through the thin floor. Brummer’s bed was made from 
door. His short, stocky frame was clad threadbare clothes, 
covered greasy coat. the Académie Matisse, earned 
his tuition tending the stove and serving model. 

“Zum Arbeiten muss man Geld haben,” would sigh. 
Brummer wearied dingy poverty and began look for 
means making money. 1914, when Weber ran into him 
New York, Brummer was impeccably dressed and invited 
the artist dine with him Chez Mouquin. “How can 
afford such expensive Weber wondered. But Joseph 
Brummer had, the intervening years, become one the 
outstanding dealers, specializing ancient art. Facing him 
over the wine glasses, Weber inside” think what 
great artistic talent had been extinguished. 

Weber himself refused give up, even compromise. 
Leafing with him recently through old, tattered scrapbooks, 
came across many review the tone which betrayed not 
only lack sensitivity but even outright hostility his work. 
One sample this: “No one going believe that nature 
alone ever made anybody bad artist all this. Such 
grotesquerie could only acquired long 
practice.” 

But Weber prefers mention those who, through under- 
standing, helped him the decade fierce struggle that 
followed his return America. The open-minded writer 
Hutchins Hapgood was among them; the painter Robert 
Henri, who brought his students Weber show and pleaded 
with the owner the gallery keep the show open for 
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Announcement new accessions 
major museums reflects 
high critical standard modern, 


. 
old-master and primitive works. 


The painting called THE Aca- 
DEMICIAN (above), 1913-15, 
Georges Rouault, 
given the Art Institute 
Chicago Mary Block, 
memory her father, the col- 
lector Albert Lasker. The 
painting thought the 
artist’s only work this theme. 


the world’s mas- 
African art, 
sixteenth-century 
mask (left) the 
kingdom, has been 
quired the Museum 
Art New 
Formerly 
the late 
un, past president 
Royal Anthropolog- 
Institute, the work 
from 1520 and 
have been 
ude for King Esigie, 
first Christian king 
museum Sep- 


17. 


This marble relief Jean Arp, 
entitled ENVOL (TWO BIRDS), has 
recently entered the collection 
the Carnegie Institute 
burgh the gift David 
Thompson. The piece, which dates 
from 1941, one the Institute’s 
major accessions twentieth-cen- 
tury sculpture. 
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ng by the seventeenth-century master Anthony van Dyke: CHRIST'S TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. The work the gift Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
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Rooftops; courtesy William Lane Foundation. 


ARTHUR DOVE, 
“THE 


The Inn (1942); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Lowenthal. 


MARTIN RAY 


his foreword the new monograph Arthur Dove* 
which appearing connection with the retrospective 
exhibition the artist’s work—the show opens its nationwide 
tour the Whitney Museum later this month—Mr. Duncan 
Phillips declares that “Dove deserves ranked with 
dissimilar Kandinsky among the earliest Abstract Expression- 
large claim. Whether the forthcoming exhibition 
will support not remains seen, yet critical state- 
ment has the virtue suggesting higher valuation 
achievement than has been common among our more 
sophisticated critics recent years. Dove might not prove 
Kandinsky, but shares with Kandinsky 
every other modern painter distinction the ambiguous priv- 
ilege having played historic role. speak his achieve- 
ment, then, speak his place history well the 
particular quality his work painting. was the 
boldest American pioneer,” Mr. Phillips asserts, and our 
judgment this point which will determine our new estimate 
Dove—if there one—fully much our feeling for 
vision. 

The new monograph authored Mr. Frederick Wight, 
who has also directed the exhibition; his study does much 


*Arthur Dove, Frederick Wight. Introduction Duncan 
Phillips. University California Press. 
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George Gershwin—Rhapsody Blue (1927). 
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Tanks; courtesy William 


Lane Foundation. 


That Red One; courtesy William Lane Foundation. 
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ARTHUR DOVE 


The Lobster (1908); courtesy Downtown Gallery. 


illuminate the background life and the conditions 
(often the most depressing sort) under which pursued his 
career painter. Mr. Wight now old hand this kind 
monograph, and know pretty much what expect from 
him: text which combines critical exposition with biographi- 
cal information and documentation more less the same 
breath. Its main burden set the reader straight what 
the artist did, when did it, what intended doing it, 
what was happening around him, and what the critics said— 
and the author admirably frank about what has left 
undiscovered his researches. Now and then the amalgam 
biography, documentation and criticism too congested. 
sometimes exposes breach taste proportion. But and 
large Mr. Wight’s expository style handles its material well. 
lacks fire, but generally tells what want know. 

life was many ways the classic story the painter 
America. There the beginning, the early involve- 
ment with commercial art, the “conversion” Paris, and then 
the hard years commitment, the failures and the achieve- 
ment. Classic though is, the details this story not fail 
move us. Mr. Phillips says Dove’s life that was “un- 
eventful and important.” Its importance lies first all the 
work, but draws meaning too from the fact that the prog- 
ress the painter closely reflected the development the 


Itinerary the Dove Retrospective 


New York, New York 
WHITNEY MUSEUM, September 30-November 16, 1958 


Washington, 
PHILLIPS GALLERY, December 1958-January 1959 


Massachusetts 
MUSEUM FINE ARTS, January 25-February 28, 1959 


San Antonio, Texas 
MCNAY ART INSTITUTE, March 18-April 18, 1959 


Los Angeles, California 
UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA, May 15, 1959 


Jolla, California 
JOLLA ART CENTER, June 20-July 30, 1959 


San Francisco, California 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM, August 15-September 30, 1959 
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ARTHUR DOVE 


Foghorns collection Mr. James. 


Ferryboat Wreck (1931); collection Whitney Museum. 
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Goin’ A-Fishin’ (1925); collection Phillips Memorial Gallery. 


cultural scene large. coming-of-age artist 
cided with national emotion. 


OVE was born 1880 the small town Canandaigua, 
New York. His father was bricklayer who later became 
contractor. was intended that Dove become 
(shades Matisse!), and was educated Hobart College 
and Cornell University for that purpose. left Cornell 
become illustrator, and very shortly succeeded making 
good living the illustrator’s trade. His work appeared 
Scribner’s, Saturday Evening Post and other popular 
journals the period. Dove was all the while painting the 
side, but had not yet committed himself art with finality. 
Inevitably, his interest and commitment deepened, 
looked Europe. 

1907—still under abandoned his career 
illustrator and went Paris. “In Paris,” Mr. Wight writes, 
“he came know fellow American, Alfred Maurer, and they 
undertook ‘simplify Impressionism’ Maurer him- 
self had just abandoned his lucrative portrait style order 
submit his art the new vision the Fauves. 

Dove showed his work the Autumn Salon both 1908 
and 1909. His still life entitled The Lobster known have 
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been exhibited the latter year. Shortly thereafter 
turned New York, confronting the city for the first time 
committed artist and longer home his old way 
making living. 

Still, his luck was impressive. His return America was 
marked his memorable meeting with Stieglitz. Mr. Wight 
very properly gives generous attention Stieglitz’s role 
Dove’s career. Dove went see Stieglitz Maurer’s sugges- 
tion, and was Stieglitz who introduced Dove into the mod- 
crn movement. was the Stieglitz circle writers and 
artists that Dove was make his way into art history. 

While Dove’s intentions artist were strengthened 
his connections with the Stieglitz circle, nonetheless turned 
his back city life. became farmer, lobsterman. 
Neither life afforded him the living the conditions for pur- 
suing his career painter. went back illustrating, but 
that too was unsatisfactory. Then settled into routine 
which must unique the annals painting. Mr. Wight 
writes: “Sometime around 1920 Dove went live what 
variously described scow houseboat the Harlem 
River. Soon bought yacht from his friend Bill Hart. The 
Mona was scow but forty-two-foot yawl, twelve-foot beam, 
that had been the Bermuda race her time. Dove 
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DOVE 


October Left—October Right (1935); collection Downtown Gallery. 


lived aboard the Mona for seven years. cruised Long 
Island Sound, haunted Port Washington, Lloyd’s Harbor, and 
the winter tied Huntington Harbor Halesite 
the Ketewomoke Yacht Club. Life the Mona was strenuous, 
meager, not conducive steady production. The cabin was 
cramped, and the paintings that came out were small 
even for Dove.” 

Later, from 1929 1933, Dove lived and worked the top 
floor the Ketewomoke Yacht Club. Then moved 
Geneva, New York, where lived for four years, first the 
farm, then abandoned roller-skating rink the 
Dove Block his father had built the town. was begin- 
ning troubled with ailments the heart and kidneys, 
addition, course, the economic affliction the Depres- 
sion. Eventually returned Long Island, where set 


housekeeping and his studio what had once been the post 
office Centerport. His ailments became more and more 
serious, and died 1946. 


HROUGHOUT this curious life, with its shuttling back and 

forth from the farm the sea, Dove was steady the 
pursuit his artistic goals. Mr. Phillips writes that “Dove 
hoped express his inner self with sensuous and lyrical picto- 
graphs. The forms nature were his dictionary.” 
Dove’s distinction lies having projected highly original 
abstract style out this personal isolation rural and marine 
surroundings. possible speculate that all modern ab- 
stract art derives from landscape motifs. seemed 
to, and did Mondrian’s. Dove’s surely did. The inspiration 
the Fauves obviously released something his vision 


Alfie’s Delight (1929); collection Dr. and Mrs. Kramer. 
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although his art could never described Fauvist any 
orthodox sense (the way, for example, Maurer’s could). Cubism 
seemed touch him less deeply, but it, too, obviously left its 
mark, and not only his collages but his whole manner 
imposing forms each other. 

Critics like Mr. Phillips are right assert the importance 
natural motifs Dove’s art. Dove’s for the natural 
image, however transformed and removed from the literal, was 
sustained the end. was the other side his sophistication. 
way, was what was most himself his art. What re- 
mains impressive the way which could transform for 
his own purposes the sophisticated modernist devices—he had 
been Paris, after all, the most crucial moment the 
development modern French painting—and narrow them 
the dimensions his own vision. The result was 


Long Island (1940); collection Downtown Gallery. 


tensity which transcends the modest format which 
confined himself. 

Some Dove’s early paintings will shock their up-to- 
date look. usual, shall try see ourselves these works 
probably miss seeing Dove. But make prophet 
Dove falsify him. His art was many ways entirely 
natural his period and his temperament; even now has 
more common with the art his contemporaries than with 
the younger generation which may want claim him. 
more than likely that the forthcoming exhibition will provoke 
higher estimate Dove painter, but will cheat 
turned into occasion for making him precursor 
many artists who are clearly his inferiors. The new estimate 
should addressed above all his art and not the lavish- 
ing hindsight prophecies. 
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THE DISCOVERIES BEERSHEBA 


CECIL ROTH 


four and half centimeters high, found 


to 


IONS were originally undertaken, 
century ago, for the sake the light they might throw 
the background the Bible and the origins Western 
religion. Now, Jericho and elsewhere, they are being con- 
tinued for the sake the light they throw the origins 
civilization. For the past six years, the French Archeological 
Mission Israel, under the skilled direction Jean 
Perrot, has been conducting investigations the Negev Desert 
near the Biblical Beersheba. This the city closely associ- 
ated with the life Abraham and with the earliest history 
the Hebrew race, the beginning the second millennium 
B.C. The new discoveries relate period least thousand 
years before this, and have brought light relics an- 
cient civilization and truly remarkable art whose existence 
was hitherto unsuspected. 

the close vicinity Beersheba, Bir es-Safadi and 
Matar, Perrot has excavated underground 
dwelling places carved the earliest inhabitants this area 
out the sides the dry stream bed today known Wadi 
Beersheba. Unskilled yet the art building, these people 
were nevertheless able hew out the firm alluvial soil 
adequate, cool dwelling houses, with rectangular oval rooms 
where cast-copper tools have been unearthed, still 
holding fragments grain. Pastoral life evidenced the 
discovery the bones goats, sheep and cattle. Perhaps these 
people are the Horites (possibly meaning Cave Dwellers: 
Hor the Bible. 

These carly inhabitants had considerable technical ability 
and highly developed esthetic sense, evidenced their 
finely decorated pottery, ornamental basalt bowls 
tive objects personal adornment—pendants, bracelets, neck- 
laces—which have been found among the relics their homes. 
But the most significant and exciting part the finds 
series small ivory and bone carvings, which afford 
first glimpse early school art, displaying 
remarkably high standard conception and execution. One 
the objects was found, together with the tool used mak- 
ing it, what have been the artist’s “studio,” lying 
beside the ivory tusk which used the medium for his 
work. may noted that elephants were known and hunted 


this area, least Syria, down and beyond the year 
1000 B.C. 


The objects are small—the largest thus far discovered 
more than thirty-three centimeters length—and some 
them were probably intended used personal adorn- 
ments. The artist has however succeeded instilling into 
these miniature objects, with remarkable economy effort, 
wholly outstanding vitality, realism being reinforced imag- 
ination and even one might add humor. have, for 
example, the delightful bone carving pelican some 
similar bird (the height only four and half centimeters) 
found Abu-Matar, probably intended mounted 
pin. this piece, the artist has succeeded conveying con- 
spicuous vitality the most simple fashion. 


significant however, and historically more interesting. 
series representations human figures, presumably 
showing men and women the act adoring the divinity— 
unless they were actual objects worship. The most notable 
without doubt, well the largest all size, 
statuette man, thirty-three centimeters height, found 
Es-Safadi. naked, except for girdle which holds 
tightly his body. The artist has paid special attention the 
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THE DISCOVERIES BEERSHEBA 


Female Figurine (ivory), found Bir es-Safadi. 


Female Figurine (bone), Bir es-Safadi. 
Probably intended worn pendant. 


Probably made ornamental pinhead. 


low 
the 
Female Head (ivory), found Bir es-Safadi. 
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head, which hollow—almost like goblet, but perhaps hol- 
for wig natural hair, the same way 
the holes around the face were presumably intended for fillets 
representing the beard. The prominent eye sockets were filled 
originally with some black material, which pupils ivory 
were probably inserted. The ears are represented perforated 
perhaps signifying readiness hear and obey the pre- 
cepts the divinity, before whom the worshipper stands 
naked and defenseless. Whether the short neck reflects reality. 
has some esthetic technical cause, cannot say. The 
nipples, navel and genitals are indicated the body, but 
not exaggeratedly. The arms, close the body, end long. 
hands; the buttocks are emphasized, but delicately. 
giving balance and rhythm the body. The whole conveys 

companion piece this, were, the broken female 
comprising only the head and the top part the 
body, with small and delicate breasts. pierced for hang- 
ing and was probably intended worn pendant. Here 
there are beard holes around the face, but there are nu- 
merous perforations for attaching natural hair. The ears are 
not perforated: the woman should follow her 
and has need communication with 
any higher power. Another female figurine, bone, headless, 
and like the pelican apparently intended the head 
pin, again shows arms remarkable delicacy. 
More striking than this, however, are two miniature ivory 
heads, both women: the one calm and meditative, the other 
almost chinless with very prominent nose and lips and curi- 
ous towering animal-form headdress, African type and feel- 
would say today. There also reported have 
been found the head hippopotamus (also familiar this 
area antiquity), more coarsely with the eyes and 
nostrils emphasized. 

The physical type shown the human figurines Ar- 
menoid, the case also the skeletons the graves that 
have been discovered the neighborhood; this however 
throws light the origins the Beersheba culture itself, 
which presents almost intractable problem. far one 
tell, this culture extended all over the southern part 
Palestine, far the Dead Sea the east and perhaps 
far the Sinai Desert the south. Perrot inclined 
believe that the inhabitants derived from southern Transjor- 
dan, with which they carried vigorous trade. But this 
origin can hardly apply their art, which seems wholly in- 
dividual and unrelated with any other. Even the approximate 
date difficult ascertain. Some archeologists are inclined 
place early the middle the fourth millennium 
even before this. Perrot, more cautiously, hesitates 
place earlier than 3000 B.C. 

All these objects are not merely archeologically interesting: 
they are intrinsically beautiful. arouse, however, all 
manner problems. They show analogies with certain ob- 
jects Pre-Dynastic Egyptian art—e.g., the girdle held 
the the hands two the figurines. But the Beer- 
sheba art far superior the earliest Egyptian art, indeed 
anything else known early date throughout this 
region, delicacy conception and vigor execution. There 
too, greater tendency abstraction than the oldest 
Egyptian art; some these figurines, for example, are mouth- 
less, without however thereby being rendered grotesque. 
may that the common elements are due common 
African origin, but this explanation remains 
retical. 

The inhabitants the vicinity Beersheba this early 
period displayed profound urge well genius for es- 
thetic expression, and they produced art unique its type 
and remarkable perfection. Whether had successors, and 
whether expressed itself large scale, can told only 
more intensive excavation carried out over 
area. What Perrot has demonstrated that, the early 
history representational art, the area southern Palestine, 
around Beersheba. plaved role. 
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Female Head with Headdress (ivory), found Bir es-Safadi. 
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THE AUTONOMOUS STYLE 


ALFRED RETH 


EDOUARD RODITI 


NUMBER recent retrospective shows French art the 

past fifty years have provoked, among the more 
ful critics and collectors, comments and reactions which indi- 
cate that are rapidly modifying our views the history 
Cubism and the relative importance several pioneers 
this school. When the Paris Musée d’Art Moderne, for instance, 
exhibited Berlin and elsewhere Germany, the summer 
1956, selection one hundred masterpieces contem- 
porary French art loaned from its permanent collections, was 
Matisse that was chosen reproduced the poster the 
exhibition and the cover its catalogue, but The Window, 
remarkable almost non-figurative painting Robert De- 
launay, founder the short-lived Orphist school. The works 
Delaunay exhibited this show indeed attracted almost 
more attention than Picasso’s monumental curtain painted for 
Russian Ballets. German critics pointed out that 
Delaunay had contributed important ideas the discussions 
which the Cubist style the School Paris had been formu- 
lated, and art lovers were likewise reminded that had also 
been one the main sources inspiration for Lyonel Fein- 
inger, August Macke, Franz Marc and other painters the 
Munich Blaue Reiter group who, early 1912, had begun 
create German Cubist idiom and had immediately invited 
Delaunay participate, their friend and master, their ex- 
hibitions. editorial published the Paris periodical 
Prisme des Arts, Waldemar George then observed that some 
French critics have not only failed appreciate the impor- 
tance painters such Klee, Kandinsky Jawlensky, who 
happen not have been the School Paris, but have also 
proven themselves singularly blind the qualities certain 
French artists who, like Delaunay Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, 
have long been granted more recognition abroad than France 
and are now better represented some foreign collections and 
museums than their native land. 

Among the few pioneers French Cubism who still have 
failed earn Paris the acclaim that they deserve, the Hun- 
garian-born painter Alfred Reth seems have long been the 
victim veritable conspiracy ill will evil spell 
that pursues him through the years. Again and again has 
been greeted, the occasion his one-man shows the 
past thirty years, kind forgotten favorite making sen- 
sational comeback, but has then been forgotten again most 
the critics and collectors who had seemed, for while, 
have rallied his support. Since 1945, both Jacques Villon and 
Robert Delaunay have last won recognition major masters 
French Cubism, ranking with Picasso, Braque, Gris and 
Léger. recent years, Albert Gleizes, Raoul Herbin, Jean 
Metzinger, Henri Hayden, Louis Marcoussis, Jean Crotti and 
Maria Blanchard have also begun remembered and rep- 
resented more frequently histories and exhibitions the 
movement which they had made such valuable contribu- 
tions. the older generation Paris Cubists who are still 
alive, Alfred Reth remains indeed, with Léopold Survage, 
one the very few painters whose work still relatively un- 
known. Yet Reth had been invited 1912 exhibit Buda- 
pest with group distinguished foreign Cubists that in- 
cluded Léger, Metzinger, Delaunay, Fauconnier and Kandin- 
sky; and 1913 had presented less than eighty pictures 


one-man show that Herwarth Walden had organized for 
him the Berlin Sturm gallery. The critic Michel Seuphor, 
writing four decades later the March, 1953, issue Art 
Digest, expressed the following views concerning one the 
paintings that Reth had produced the period immediately 
before the First World War: “Le Restaurant 
very personal strength and rhythm. This painting would 
enough convince me, were not already convinced, that 
Reth deserved more consideration than got the history 
Cubism. Some his 1912 and 1915 pictures have incon- 
testably autonomous style that should class him among the 
greatest artists our 


1884 Budapest, Reth developed very early 
age, and somewhat independently, boldly modern idiom 
and technique. 1903, for instance, was already painting 
portraits Hungarian peasants which his 
strokes and his unhesitating use flat fields color, rarely re- 
lieved shadows chiaroscuro, offer curious analogies with 
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Restaurant Hubin (1912); courtesy Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris. 
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some portraits Gauguin’s Breton period with those that 
Van Gogh painted his village neighbors Provence. dis- 
tant Hungary, few gifted artists, friends pupils French 
Impressionist masters Jozsef Rippl-Ronai, associate 
Bonnard, Vuillard and the Nabi group Paris, had indeed 
assimilated certain conceptions art that were far ahead 
those still current academic circles more Western centers 
such Vienna and Munich. But Reth, 1903, was still too 
young even superficially acquainted with the work 
Gauguin Van Gogh, all deeply influenced the art 
the leading Hungarian Impressionists, Paul Szinyei- Merse, 
Rippl-Ronai, Adolf Fenyes, Sandor Bihari and Karoly 
Ferenczy. Still, Reth’s early portraits Hungarian peasants, 
one can detect elements style that are presumably derived 
from the composite manner the artists’ colonies Szolnok 
and Nagybanya where these masters were active. French 
pressionism; the Realism Jozef Israels, Millet, Courbet, 
Jules Adler and Bastien-Lepage, rich Socialist im- 
plications the same temper those expressed the writ- 
ings Proudhon Zola; then the more romantic South 
German Realism Leibl, and Hans had 
contributed the inception Hungarian open-air painting, 
movement away from the traditionalist academies Buda- 
pest and Vienna and from the stuffy atmosphere, the antiques 
and the dusty theatrical props that crowded the studios 
Makart and Munkaczy. Though Paris critics now tend find, 
these early paintings Reth, some almost miraculous an- 
alogies with the art Van Gogh, would probably more 
correct see them reflection the stolid interpretations 
Hungarian peasant life for which Bihari and Fenyes had 
famous their native land, their return from 
Western Europe where, like Van Gogh his early Nuenen 
period, they had been deeply influenced the Realist style 
and the Socialist ideas Jozef Israels and Millet. 

When moved Paris 1905, after spending eight 
months studying art throughout Italy and especially Flor- 
ence, Alfred Reth was first pupil the elegant portraitist. 
Jacques-Emile Blanche, who was son the 
chiatrist, disciple Manet and Degas, great admirer 
Velasquez, Hals and Rubens, and close friend Marcel 
Proust. Reth soon wearied, however, master whose atten- 
tion was constantly fixed the achievements the past. 
few months later, struck out his own and began dis- 
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Still Life (1912); courtesy Musée d’Art Moderne. 


cover the art the Far East much Picasso and Derain were 
then discovering that Africa. Although had met Adolf 
Fenyes Florence, Reth seems have come Paris with few 
contacts among the painters with whom the masters Hun- 
garian Impressionism had once associated. Whereas other young 
Hungarian painters the School Paris, especially Bela 
Czobel, Robert Bereny, Czigany and Lajos 
tended gravitate toward the Fauvists, among whom Czobel 
and Bereny, for instance, already attracted the attention the 
Nabi painter and critic Maurice Denis early 1907 and 
1908, Reth’s drawings and watercolors bathing scenes, dur- 
ing these years, were organized according very personal prin- 
ciples rhy thmical composition hich are closely related 
those which inspired certain contemporary works Picasso and 
his immediate circle Montmartre Cubists. 


has pointed out that, the history 
modern painting, these bathing scenes Reth are 
placed immediately after the famous Baigneuses Cézanne; 
they are contemporary with Picasso’s Demoiselles d’Avignon, 
though never influenced them, and they preceded certain 
analogous compositions Delaunay and Gleizes. 1909, 
Reth’s Horses and Nudes indicated that was trying solve 
his own way the problem developing, art which 
Impressionist devotees sheer light and color had left almost 
boneless, new sense structure, space and mass. Like 
Cézanne, and Picasso, Reth avoided the both 
perspective and chiaroscuro but still remained faithful 
“old-masterly” conception mixed color, expressed mainly 
rich browns and greens, which may have from 
the Munich School rather than from Paris, from Triibner rather 
than from the French devotees light and pure colors. 

But geometry was still more emotional 
sionistic, like that some Dresden painters Die Briicke, 
especially Schmidt-Rottluff and Pechstein, who 
sense mass quite frequently from the sculptures African 
and Polynesian craftsmen. 1911, however, Reth’s style had 
matured more classical kind Cubism, less somber and 
less romantic, closer too the more luminous and less expres- 
sionistic geometries Cézanne. Reth’s classical Cubism, 
Restaurant Hubin remains particularly striking example. 
Two versions were painted 1913, one which now 
hangs the Paris Musée d’Art Moderne. 
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Abstraction (1910); collection the artist. Bistro Interior 
Faubourg Paris 
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was this period that Reth began exhibit Paris 
the gallery Berthe Weill, who did much promote mod- 
ern art and was also one the first recognize the genius 
Modigliani. February 1913, Herwarth Walden then ex- 
hibited eighty Reth’s paintings and drawings his Sturm 
gallery Berlin. Among the Expressionists the German 
capital, Reth was popular and famous Delaunay among 
the Blaue Reiter painters Munich and the Rhineland. 
1914, when Berthe Weill gave him his first Paris one-man 
show, Reth seemed well the road toward recognition 
and lasting success major Cubist the School 
Paris. was then commissioned the great actor-pro- 
ducer Lugné-Poe, the Théatre who had long 
been close friend and patron the Nabi painters, 
execute horizontal strip, six meters long, painted water- 
color paper and representing typical aspects trip along 
the Seine, through Paris, from Charenton, eastern suburb, 
Saint-Cloud the west. More lyrical and less immediately 
realistic than any Reth’s earlier work, this unusual experi- 
ment reflects his admiration for classical Chinese painting and 
for the makimonos Japan, where time integral ele- 
ment composition space. this and number other 
works the war years, Reth has proven his unusually “native” 
awareness the sheer poetry Paris and his affinity with such 
typically French “petits maitres” Cubism the engraver 
Jean Laboureur and the painter Roger Fresnaye. the 
same time, accident, Reth had also produced few 
drawings, between 1908 and 1912, that are counted among 
the earliest experiments purely abstract non-figurative art 
known us—if one excepts those designs, sculptures, fountains 
book ornaments which certain German Jugendstil artists, 
especially Hermann Obrist and August Endell, had already 
created early 1898, and the illustrations that the German 
woodcut artist Wolff had published his Confessio 
1904. 

The very French quality much Reth’s work had already 
begun apparent 1910, some his still-life compo- 
sitions, his interiors restaurants, few landscapes, and 
portraits like that Madame Renaud, tough business- 
woman the Paris central markets. Less expressionistic than 
Reth’s nudes and his Baigneuses, less subjective too, all these 
works reveal intense preoccupation with the nature, the 
the psychology the object his attention. his 
1913 portrait Madame Renaud and his 1914 portrait Pro- 
fessor Esmein, spite the Cubist treatment planes, masses 
and surfaces, Reth communicates intense awareness the 
peculiar individuality his model Simon Segal does some 
forty years later his portraits simple French peasants and 
and the famous philosopher Gaston Bachelard. 
significant that such portraits typical French per- 
sonalities, times almost caricatural their expressiveness, 
have been produced mainly foreign-born painters who had 
live France—by Van Gogh, Alfred Reth and 
Simon Segal. 

From 1914 1927, Reth’s views Paris, his interiors 
cafés, his racecourse scenes, his groups card players, all con- 
tinued the great tradition which Degas and Dufy 
outstanding masters. his choice subject matter and 
his feeling for the poetry scenes and situations that may 
somewhat commonplace but remain typically Parisian, Reth 
never concerned, however, was Dufy, with perpetuating 
the somewhat fleeting elegance world doomed, like the 
tose classicist poets, fade almost before the artist can 
it. the contrary, Reth’s Cubism, especially after 
1917, seemed develop into kind pittura metafisica, like 
that the early Chirico and Carlo Carra, that the abso- 
lute antithesis the “pathos the rose” which 
pupil Laprade was still, those years, the most outstand- 
ing exponent. the quite timeless world that depicted, 
Reth recorded only the eternal aspects his Paris scenes, the 
purely architectural quality the landscapes, the impersonal 
occasional human figures, refraining indeed from 


Drawing (1913); collection the artist. 


Paris Street Scene (1926). 
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THE AUTONOMOUS STYLE ALFRED RETH 


any too sensual use color that might suggest involvement 
the world birth, copulation and death. 

Reth’s colors thus remained, from 1910 1930, unusually 
reticent, disciplined, ascetic, even less sensual eloquent than 
those Metzinger, Herbin, Fresnaye, André Lhote 
Léger. Around 1930, Reth suddenly allowed himself greater 
freedom. His racecourse scenes the next few years, for in- 
stance, are almost abstract design but far more brilliantly 
colored than any his earlier work. These brightly contrasted 
colors express, however, particular sensuality, new joie 
vivre. the contrary, they illustrate, the colors 
some the compositions Delaunay and the Orphists, 
Otto Freundlich, Stanton Macdonald Wright, Morgan 
Russell and the American Synchromists twenty years earlier, 
certain specific theories light and color, Farbenlehre 
such that Goethe, more concerned with scientific truth 
than with problems taste, beauty and esthetics. 

Not that Reth was any way influenced the theories 
the styles these earlier pioneers. the contrary, has 
always been extremely solitary artist, working his own 
and avoiding direct involvement the activities any group 
school. Because had scarcely associated with the early 
Cubists Montmartre, Guillaume Apollinaire neglected in- 
clude him his book Les Peintres Cubistes, and other critics 
and dealers who generally boosted the Cubists continued 
neglect him too. Just there had been element coin- 
cidence Reth’s solitary conversion Cubist style the 
years when Picasso, Braque and their friends were also experi- 


Materials 


Paris Café Terrace (1927). 


Object (1935). 
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menting group this kind interpretation Cézanne’s 
aims, was also luck that prompted Reth, before 1912, 
experiment abstract designs much the same kind Kan- 
dinsky and his friends the Blaue Reiter were destined 
create few years later Munich. Again, seems have 
been luck, though less felicitous kind, that led Reth 
1930 tread path similar the trail that Delaunay had 
blazed early 1912 and, after 1935, create objects 
space, contraptions painted plywood cement, super- 
collages relief that have much common with the 
Merz objects which Kurt Schwitters had invented the hey- 
day Dada, some fifteen years earlier. these painted sculp- 
tures paintings relief, Reth still remained faithful, for 
while, the poetry Paris which had inspired most his 
work since reverted also the voluntarily flat and 
reticent colors and textures his pittura metafisica, abandon- 
ing his experiments harmonies organized according spe- 
cific notions the nature light the prismatic colors. 
painted plywood vision railroad station, for instance, 
the steel-gray plywood puff smoke escaping from the funnel 
the locomotive almost identical with other smoke puffs 
that appear Reth’s landscapes Paris’ industrial suburbs 
painted during the First World War. 


the German occupation France the Second 

World War, Reth somehow managed lead quiet 
life, painting only intermittently. Shortages artists’ mate- 
rials, especially after 1944, then led him experiment for 
while what calls “Harmonies des Matiéres.” All sorts 
materials that had rarely never been used work art 
are here grouped together compositions that one step 
farther than the Dada collages Schwitters and two steps far- 
ther than those which Picasso, Juan Gris and Reth him- 
self had experimented the heyday Cubism: sandpaper, 
coal grit made adhere the surface the picture with dis- 
temper, finely ground gravel brick, ground chalk which Reth 
applied with trowel after kneading into adhesive plas- 
ter, etc. The contrasts textures that thus achieved are the 
effects real material differences, that the work art 
ceases mere imitation, Platonic sense, various 
textures the real world, order become actual and real 
composite these textures, each one which not repre- 
sented the work art different material, but 
itself, the real world. recent abstractions, Reth has re- 
turned, however, more traditional uses paint and 
brighter colors, organized abstract patterns which refrain 
from being informal and still offer occasional analogies with 
those geometry. 

Since the liberation Paris, Reth has held only three 
private one-man shows the French capital, the Galerie 
Denise René 1947 and 1948 and the Galerie 
1955. Though few the leading critics have yet expressed 
much interest his Harmonies des Matiéres and his more re- 
cent abstractions, Reth has attracted considerable attention 
pioneer and master the earlier Cubist school, each time 
that any his works have been shown Paris retrospective 
group exhibitions. His contribution the 1950 
French Painting” show the Petit Palais, the 1953 Musée 
d’Art Moderne show “Le Cubisme, 1907-1914,” and the 1955 
were all widely discussed. Much the work that 
Reth produced between 1908 and 1940 indeed has what 
Seuphor has called autonomous style,” which should suf- 
fice class him among the masters Cubism. may, how- 
ever, bit early estimate objectively the importance 
his contribution, since 1944, the movement abstract art 
Art Brut which his Harmonies des Matiéres seem 
insert themselves, somewhere the same general constellation 
certain works Jackson Pollock among painters the 
American School, Peter Potworowski among those the “Con- 


tinental School London,” and Jean Dubuffet among those 
Paris. 
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Alfred Reth his Studio. 


Materials; courtesy Musée d’Art Moderne. Paris. 
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Piet Mondrian, SQUARE (1939-42); collection Mr. Harry Holtzman, New York. 
All painters discussed Dictionary Abstract Painting, Michel Seuphor. 
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New York. 
Seuphor. 


MONTH REVIEW 


HILTON KRAMER 


Often hears said that the French are more serious 
their art criticism—particularly the criticism con- 
temporary art—than their counterparts New York. But 
what does this greater seriousness consist? Only few months 
ago the New York correspondent for one the Paris art 
magazines complained that there was, alas, art publication 
here which devoted itself exclusively single “tendency.” 
were all described eclectics, and the writer obviously 
assumed that French readers would take this dirty word. 
For the greater seriousness which fondly attributed 
French criticism often found, examination, only 
greater single-mindedness. The French critic expected— 
expected partisan something like political sense. 
And once his position taken, his commentaries particular 
artists and exhibitions are less elucidation their styles 
and significance than explication his own esthetic philos- 
ophy. stands before work art and adduces evidence 
his own theoretic formulations. man love with 
“meaning,” which carries around his head like well- 
tailored suit valise, always search the manikin whose 
proportions will yield exact fit. (If has lop off arm 
leg here and there, much the worse for the manikin.) 
impossible question his devotion art—does one 
question the carpenter’s scaffolding? the fisherman’s net?—and 
yet seems, truth, exhibit something less than total 
fidelity the artistic fact. His digests too easily those 
works art which bear qualitatively only the most superficial 
resemblance the masterworks which presumably inspired the 
critic’s original commitment. That these new works might 
the most sycophantic dilution original impulse seems not 
bother him all. Indeed, often seems suspiciously grate- 
ful that the new works follow comfortably the mode 
the earlier, for thus conforming accepted ideas they not 
only pay certain compliment the critic’s assumptions, they 
also leave unchallenged the fundamental rightness his position. 
Behind every “position,” course, there lies tradition, and 
defending his ideas the French critic will take refuge the 
masterworks this tradition. one points out deficiencies 
the new works art which—to outsider, least—are too 
glibly assigned prominent places alongside their superiors, 
more than likely that will reminded earlier ques- 
tions raised about work which all now agree signifi- 
cant. can thus expect moral drawn lieu reply. 


SOME degree, course, exaggerating the total com- 

mitment French criticism—but not much. have been 
reminded this radical difference between French and Ameri- 
can criticism reading the latest work the critic Michel 
Seuphor, who known the leading exponent geomet- 
rical abstraction Paris. The American publication his 
Dictionary Abstract Painting* throws some light this 
difference. Moreover, this book has the virtue being the 
work serious mind. Seuphor’s writings represent the 
committed Parisian critic his best, for also distin- 
guished scholar the modern movement. The narrowness 
his position represents act faith and not something 
imposed him ignorance. 

Seuphor’s Dictionary only part dictionary the 
usual sense, and even that, more often format than 
content. Nearly third the volume given over intro- 
ductory “History Abstract Painting.” There are also three 
appendices devoted documents Severini, Malevich and 
Mondrian, and detailed chronological tables. The book 
copiously illustrated with small color plates, none which 


*Dictionary Abstract Painting, Michel Seuphor. Tudor 
Publishing Company. $6.95. 
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Wassily Kandinsky, composition (1914); 
collection Museum Modern Art, New York. 


strike very true the original but which function well 
enough for the needs identification—the purpose for which 
they are presumably intended. 

Seuphor’s introductory “History” which makes the 
most emphatic impression. really the only thing the 
book which allows one take hold something solid. also 
reveals the stubborn necessities which “position” imposes 
critic who also scholar. 

The first necessity the rewriting history; the second 
the purely rhetorical manipulation definitions. Seuphor 
takes these matters his ease. scarcely notice until the very 
end that there room this history abstract painting 
for Picasso that Matisse utterly discounted; that 
even some the most honored figures (Delaunay and 
Staél, for example) are misrepresented the totality their 
problems and achievements. matter that some the most 
important painters the century failed understand the 
problem style Seuphor’s exclusive terms; writes 
them and out history with marvelous indifference 
their stated intentions. Seuphor has almost morbid dis- 
like all those contingencies which have frequently provoked 
artists—even artists who have made notable contributions 
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abstract painting—to seek inspiration some visual fact 
ordinary experience. His all-embracing definition abstract 
art, which for him the only “true” art our time, explicitly 
denies the validity such facts. “Abstract art the style 
our century,” declares, and Picasso, Braque, Léger, 
Matisse, Klee, and score others have felt and acted 
otherwise, then they must relegated the footnotes his- 
tory. There has been nothing like since Stalin wrote Trotsky 
out the Russian Revolution! 

What Seuphor has written not history painting but 
something else: the history idea—his idea—of the “true” 
art our century. the history painting there are am- 
biguities and mixed purposes, but the history idea 
everything neat, fixed, logical. The history idea unfolds 
perfect, Platonic order. comparison, the actual history 
painting such disorderly mess! 

The fact that Seuphor forced perform kind 
historical surgery certain careers itself symptomatic 
the limits his method. This method completely dominates 
the alphabetical entries the dictionary itself. Thus, find 
that Max Weber and Marsden Hartley are included, the former 
for his work 1915 and the latter for his Blaue Reiter period; 
but Braque, Gris and Feininger are omitted. (Even his brief 
German period, Hartley was more symbolist than 
abstractionist Seuphor’s sense.) Man Ray in, but not 
Marcel Duchamp; John Koenig, but not André Masson; James 
Fitzsimmons, but not Patrick Heron. 

Moreover, the entire gallery names 
dictionary crowded with those second-rate Parisian painters 
who swell the ranks this that fashionable 
That alone considerable flaw work which addresses 
itself international audience, and yet the inevitable 
outcome the critic’s steadfast “position.” The chronological 
tables not escape this treatment either. Seuphor lists 
two events for New York 1955, presumably the most im- 

portant events the year for the history abstract art 
America: the Robert Delaunay retrospective the Guggen- 
heim Museum and, alas, the Sonia Delaunay show Rose 
Fried’s. 

Nicolas Stael, HOUSE (1953); courtesy Paul 


Rosenberg and Co., New York. that outsider can ever grasp the meaning 


this position-taking, which such different thing from 
the straightforward criticism particular artistic statements. 
Henry James already noted this critical habit the French 
the nineteenth century; article written for the New 
York Tribune 1876, reported that “Nothing more 
striking foreigner, even after thinks has grown 
used such things, than the definiteness with which people 
here [in Paris] are classed and ticketed. The ticket reads 
and so, course according your point view; but the 
man who wears another ticket always reads villainously. 
You ask writer whose productions you admire some ques- 
tions about any other writer, for whose works you have also 
the queue and So,’ answers. ‘We think nothing 
him: you talk him here; for doesn’t exist.’ 
And you turn away, meditative, and perhaps with 
private elation being yourself unconsolidated American 
and able enjoy both Mr. and Mr. who enjoy each 
other little.” 

would mistake, however, disregard the intellectual 
advantages such system. James adds his comment: “Of 
course subsequently you them justice their mutual 
aversions, and perceive that some the qualities you admire 
their writings are really owing their being intrenched 
behind their passwords. little school that dislikes every 
other school, but extremely active and industrious within 
its own circle, excellent engine for the production 

Seuphor has achieved his “limited perfection” elsewhere: 


*Quoted from Parisian Sketches: Letters the New York Tribune 
1875-76. Edited Leon Edel and Lind. New York University 
Press. 
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Robert Delaunay, courtesy Solomon Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


his earlier work L’Art Abstrait: Ses Origines, Ses 
Premiers Maitres, published Maeght Paris, 1949-50, and 
especially his great monograph Piet Mondrian, published 
Abrams 1956. His L’Art Abstrait more detached, 
scholarly and documentary volume than the Dictionary 
Abstract Painting. makes demands his capacity 
deal with immediate history and new reputations, and the 
book, all the better for it. His study Mondrian one 
the finest works have modern painter, allowing both 
scholarship and love come together common purpose: 
rare combination the criticism modern art. both 
these earlier works Seuphor’s “position” was indeed 
“excellent engine” for achieving something which other 
writer could have executed quite the same way. gave his 
learning focus and his native taste solid objective. But 
the Dictionary this “excellent has gone off its tracks 
and lost. 


New York have just been treated bit comic relief 
zine devoted abstract art, mostly Abstract Expressionism 
painting and the prevailing eclecticism sculpture. regards 
itself free-swinging, combative and trail-blazing, but 
strictly mode. Also, amateurishly designed, badly 
written, and apparently went press without proofreading. 
All all, the entire production suggests the earnestness 
ambitious undergraduate who has just discovered abstract 
art and wants tell the whole world about it. matter 
that the world already knows about it; wants tell the 
world again. 


*It Is. Second Half Publishing Company (22 East 17th Street, New 
York City). $2.00 for single number. 


course, would have helped someone connected with 
this publication had known something—anything!—about the 
craft writing. still, Sweeney said, have use words 
when talk, and most the contributors 
quite got the hang it. There are few exceptions, pro- 
fessional writers for the most part, but the majority have 
taken literary tasks which they the foggiest 
understanding. 

The exceptions are Hubert Crehan’s article “Recent 
Attacks Abstract Art,” Ruthven Todd’s “The Literary 
Style Art Writings Today” and Wilfred Zogbaum’s dis- 
cussion differences painting and sculpture. mention 
Mr. Todd because literate, not because has anything 
new say.) Two other professionals, Reinhardt and Elaine 
Kooning, try cute, and they succeed. Michael Gold- 
berg’s the best the artists’ statements, but too would 
have been well served some professional editing. 

The real value lies the twenty-nine full-page 
reproductions paintings. They are black and white, and 
they are pretty good reproductions. course, most these 
artists are represented the magazines and newspapers every 
season; many them are published museum catalogues 
and books. Still, here they are again, some them with more 
up-to-date examples. 

The piéces résistance this publication are the articles 
Pavia, the sculptor. One “manifesto-in-progress,” 
subtitled Problem the Subject-matter,” and the other 
two-part polemic against Surrealist Abstract Artists” 
and “The Representational Artists.” Mr. Pavia seems believe 
that the creation Abstract Expressionism the painter 
confronts the actual process painting lieu conventional 
subject-matter. this belief joined nearly every 
critic who has written this subject over the last decade. 


Robert Watts, Hale Woodruff, 
Delacorte Gallery. Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Joseph Stefanelli, Poindexter Gallery. 
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Anonymous, DUTCH ENGRAVING; New York Public Library. 


THE GALLERIES 


Music Prints: Ranging through six centuries 
flageolet, dulcimer and cittern, name 
delightful exhibition. Though includes 
modern works, Villon, Clavé, Laurencin, 
the highpoints the exhibition are the 
German, Dutch and Swiss etchings and engrav- 
ings the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
woodcut man playing the kit; 
Hans The Emperor Maximilian 
Mass, showing fantastic portative organ; and 
Wenceslaus Hollar’s charming and delicate little 
Lady Playing the Virginal. The ex- 
tibition also has its humorous moments James 
bawdy eighteenth-century etching, Play- 
Parts, with its large and determined wo- 
man banging the piano while behind her 
two harried flutists and selection 
guests. (New York 
through Oct. 


Stefanelli: The freedom and vigor 
painting previous exhibitions have 
changed. There are still the same bravura 
thrusts form and the inflammatory color. 
the current exhibition, however, there re- 
currence forms from one painting the 
giving the work whole the look 
upon single theme. There is, too, 
sexual symbolism this new painting, 
with its repetition male and female motifs. 
formal and symbolic continuity particu- 
noticeable The Flirt and The Reception, 
with their horizontal divisions across the upper 


middle the canvas from which rise vertical 
thrust left center counterbalanced another 
from the lower right-hand corner. Around this 
axis, and reversals—e.g., 
Stefanelli produces number exciting and 
vigorous changes. Particularly notable are the 
two large compositions, The Maidens Chelsea, 
with its rich grays, blacks, pinks and blues, and 
June 1958, with its fluid purples, gray-greens 
full undulating rhythms 
that suggest the slow, heavy and graceful walk 
large-hipped woman. (Poindexter, Sept. 22- 
Oct. 11.)—J.R.M. 


Robert Watts: Continuously inventive, Watts 
fashions pitchfork and two shovel scoops with 
significant curves into Girl Chemise 
bends assemblage rusted pipes into poses 
joie vivre (Group). also has less witty, 
more graceful moments, his smaller Linear 
Steel, elegantly drawn into arcs and angles, and 
capacity for the solemn and massive, the 
large, two-sectioned Wall Relief. (Delacorte, Sept. 
8-27.)—J.R.M. 


Hale Woodruff: These large and colorful paint- 
ings engage one quite often the level some 
their titles (Parade, Carnival), excitement, 
rhythm, the progression swift, angular, broken 
shapes and beautiful color. Cascades frothy 
whites rush into confined places, breaking against 
rocks darker blues, grays and blacks, swarm 
about plains rosy pinks and purplish reds 
(Red Landscape); thrust deep, resonant 
blue forges into and disrupts fields russet 


browns, reds and yellows (Blue Intrusion). 
Parade procession white, green 
forms makes its way across horizontal expanse 
accompanied small, brilliant trumpet-notes 
red, orange and yellow. (Bertha Schaefer, Sept. 
15-Oct. 


Franz Kline: When Franz Kline 
brush across the canvas the gesture auto- 
matically associated with authority, much 
that showing his latest paintings 
the test his own reputation instead coming 
before freshly and without reference pre- 
vious accomplishments. The exhibition his 
work which closed the 1957-58 season the 
Janis Gallery has both its rewarding its 
disappointing aspects, but greatest interest was 
the indication continued exploration the 
artist’s part, confident reaching out break 
new ground rather than the strengthening 
mastery over already demarcated areas. This 
preference for extension over consolidation 
apparent the greater play space, the 
massed rather than the fragmented darkness, 
the bold introduction color and generally 
freer painting activity, with the attendant dimin- 
ishing clarity. 

The small paintings, oil paper, some- 
times combined with collage, are masterful 
and texture, and they exemplify modu- 
lated scale the welding strong contrasts which 
Kline’s forte. The larger works color, 
notably King Oliver, which the color range 
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Daniel Dickerson, JUGGERNAUT; A.C.A. 


its fullest, appear florid contrast with the 
purgative purity the black and white canvases. 
Colors here are deployed with more regard for 
their light and dark than for their 
tonal variety, that they function still terms 
contrasts, although with greater complexity. 
the black and white canvases (most which 
are dated 1958) the emphasis space rather 
than the innate character the forms; engulfing 
masses black pierced streaks light create 
fathomless darkness. The essence these 
paintings motion, the force that brings light 
out dark and substance out void, the ulti- 
mate drama. such paintings Siegfried and 
Requiem Kline has succeeded conveying this 
well and better than any his contem- 
poraries. (Janis, May 19-June 


Daniel Dickerson: exhibition paint- 
ings that indicate the rewards slow and 
patient workmanship, the artist presents works 
from the past five six years, reflecting the 
scenes his travels—France, Mexico, India—and 
ending with his most recent efforts, series 
paintings midtown traffic and metropolitan 


Remo Farruggio, Heller Gallery. 


bridges. His painting displays consistent 
velopment forward more freedom and control, 
richer effects, more daring organization. Among 
the most successful works, Man with Bullocks, 
image from his stay India, for all 
brusqueness attack, its dry brush-strokes 
glaring yellows and whites and deep 
projects feeling gracefulness and dignity 
the lean, frontal figures the man and the two 
beasts. his later work, Beat the 
and number fine gouache studies, the forms 
become more mobile, the colors slide beyond 
outlines, allowing the surface the painting 
become fugal colors and shapes that 
fuse, slide and out focus, glimmering with 
bright surfaces and broken planes. (A.C.A., Sept. 


Remo Farruggio: Although the first impression 
this group paintings one quite dis- 
parate styles, one notes closer inspection 
subtle relationship between them. The earlier 
broken swatches floating color, Mandorle, 
give way through Giardino the 
semblage floating shapes Nuvole, where the 
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balloon soft and beautiful pinks 


against ground modulated grays and 

eens. Even the nudes seem collections 
forms that happen meet and form 
body with circular rosy breasts, rounded 
and equally rounded thighs. The nudes, 
however, the least inventive Farruggio’s 


and subjects, more effectively pre- 
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sented the two strong black-and-white studies. 
through Sept. 25.)—J.R.M. 


Hiler: The exponent Structuralism, 


theory which, one takes it, attempts combine 
order science with the art painting, 
and meticulous variations hues, shades 
tones—and his structiles. Fortunately one can 
the pleasurableness the work itself, 
the clear, luminous changes color deepening 
shadow Magenta Blue-Green Tone- 
Run the monochromatic phasings Gray 
Shadow-Series Run, without becoming immersed 
theory that surrounds it. (Collec- 


Sept. 


Woods: the collages, made from 


bits and scraps leather painted soft, close- 
value tones, Woods achieves his most sustained 
and authoritative successes. Each the large 
compositions—Caida, with its yellow-whites and 
browns; Vera Cruz, with its modulations gray; 
and Mar, with its soft blues and greens, its 
dusky purples—presents fine balance variety 
and coherence maximum subtle changes 
color and shape. the paintings, however, 
there often tendency, Salina, multi- 
ply the variations shape and color the 
point grayness and distraction. Perhaps 
attempt overcome this, number the paint- 
ings—particularly Grisurra—seem develop- 
ing gravitational pull which all the small 
formal components the painting are drawn 
toward central configuration. (Grand Central 
Moderns, Sept. 9-27.)—J.R.M. 


Cock van Gent: Curious though these paintings 
are, with their broken planes color, their 
strange, dark-skinned figures with fluttering gar- 
ments and fluttering wings, they have times 
peculiar effectiveness. the large triptych, The 
Ascension Christ, the gentle awkwardness 
the flight those heavy figures against sky 
delicate oranges, pinks and greens. The 
Annunciation, with its angel and Virgin, both 
solemn and melancholy, the suggestion 
identity the repeated gesture their heads, 
though they were two dark lilies bent the 
same wind. (Graham, Sept. 15-Oct. 


Seven Self-Taughts over Forty-Seven: Three 
the gallery’s old stand-bys present the major 


this voluminous show oils and 


Joe McGraw’s vigorous landscapes 


find their best expression the dense and 
wild Woman” Country, and Doc Flem- 
softer, tonal watercolors show their most 


effort the dappled Red Maple the 
Lawrence Woodman’s free and fantastic 


take into the realm the Middle 
and Arabic poetry with Portrait Ancient 


New New Hampshire and Maine. Con- 


the colorful exhibition are works 


Wacker, Francisco Bivona, Theresa Kahn, 
fine, trenchant watercolor, Portrait the 
Mother, Ruth Hampton. (Adam- 
through Sept. 28.)—J.R.M. 


Izquierdo: The tight, skeletal fig- 
Wrapped like mummies 
Which this painter exhibited earlier 
exhibitions, have undergone process 
and disjunction. his first one-man ex- 
the figures are progressively transformed 


bathed dark- 


series landscape-like configurations 


and complete abstractions (Change 
Seasons). The newness the style discloses 
certain lack authority, but the vigor 


painting and the control which shows 
Proximity, with its placement large 


small masses, reassure one that the painter 


ptember 1958 


will successful bringing the style terms 
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PAINTINGS 


MODERN MASTERS 
VAN DIEMEN—LILIENFELD 


THE GALLERIES 


with his intentions. What also reassuring 
the fact that the new style has grown naturally 
from what has gone before and not merely been 
grafted for the sport it. (De Aenlle, Sept. 
15-27.)—J.R.M. 


Edward Blas: Although they have the look 
landscapes—with their vertical thrusts flat 
color like steep canyon walls layered streaks 
cloudlike blues and purplish browns—these 
paintings hover close abstraction, particularly 
Tropic, with its broad yellows and greens 
touched off brilliant reds. The ambiguity 
managed well, though times the flat areas 
color tend monotonous. The artist’s most 
sustained composition, terms structure, 
Vespers, its blue spires rising against somber 
masses darker blue and olive green. (Panoras, 
Sept. 6-20.)—J.R.M. 


Natalie Evelyn Gaines: The outstanding qual- 
ities these figures the nude terra cotta 
are the clean simplicity their forms, the sleek 
grace and certainty their poses and the sensu- 
ousness the modeling. Although the con- 
ception the figure thoroughly traditional, 
the work itself carried off with tastefulness 
and ease, feeling for stance and rhythm that 
endows the sculptor’s Nude Torso and Seated 
Female Figure with distinct, modest, sense 
accomplishment. (Crespi, Sept. 8-26.) —J.R.M. 


Three Masters Contemporary Chinese 
Painting: The delicacy and the vigor tradi- 
tional Chinese painting are demonstrated this 
exhibition three contemporary painters. Chi 
Pai-Shih’s Shrimps, flurry soft gray and 
black forms and interlacing the singular 
highlight the exhibition, though Chang Dai- 
Chien’s Narcissus, delicate gray study 
single stalk flowers, and Hsu Pei-Hung’s de- 
tailed, yet tonal, composition ducks idling 
down river are notable well. (Mi Chou, Sept. 


Salvatore Casa: Though there often good 
sense structure and design these paintings, 
the best which Mexican Landscape, the 
small broken shapes color tend become 
overbusy and distracting, Structures 
Ceylea. (Panoras, Sept. 22-Oct. 4.) Alvin 
Sella: firm sense craft and taste for 
variety the manipulation form and color 
produce number successes this exhibition 
oils, notably Primavera and Blue Night. 
(Crespi, Sept. Andy Johnson: 
primitive painter offers the charm remem- 
bered scenes Sweden under the icy blues 
winter the blossoming pinks and whites 
spring. (Brooklyn Arts, Sept. 14-Oct. 
Vivienne Thaul-Wechter: Although there 
plenty freedom and verve these free-for-all 
abstractions with occasional hints the figura- 
tive, these qualities seem play rather than 
compensate for the lack authority and con- 
trol the painting. (Crespi, Sept. 29-Oct. 11.) 
Hughie Lee-Smith: Stark, coldly lighted 
landscapes with solitary figures, the paintings 
address themselves that mood which comes 
with the last flaring brightness before the 
edge dark. (Petite, Sept. 20-Oct. 11.) 
Allan Winston: Throw the Ball Back the 
best these paintings arrested and waiting 
figures. (Arts, Sept. 8-18.) George Cherepov: 
The rich, autumnal landscapes like Old Country 
Road fare best this exhibition oils; the 
portraits seem curiously thin and lacking life. 
(Grand Central, Sept. 29-Oct. 10.) Loretta 
Bomba: Thinly done pen and ink and wash 
drawings Mexican subjects worked out 
terms intersecting planes. (Arts, Sept. 19-29.) 
Chinese Folk Art: large and varied 
collection bright, crude, often amusing colored 
prints illustrating popular myths 
(Meltzer, through Oct. 18.) Fifty Years 
Modern Art: Even though this exhibition 
stretches the time span bit too far, including 
Toulouse-Lautrec posters, Gauguin woodcuts and 
Goya etching, well work Klee, Matisse 
and Picasso, presents group striking 
graphic works and drawings, many them 
familiar and few them (Picasso’s vigorous 
drawing, Les Barques) unusual. (New Art 
Center, through Sept. 
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LETTERS continued from page 


gallery devoted painting and sculpture chosen 
for the few remaining people who sup- 
porting it. 

Art will never become much part our 
everyday life car, washing machine, 
all other things which are longer considered 
luxuries, until presented such those 
the best position so. The museum 
should provide the necessary stimulus its area. 
When fails provide broad program, 
designed for the community and aiming the 
greatest possible number interests, then feel 
has not succeeded and that there longer 
valid reason for its existence. 

Now for the big question: How accomplish 
what should accomplished. Books could 
written this. There certainly one simple 
answer, but want tell you how much such 
article ARTS helps and gives encourage- 
ment those trying these things. 

Mrs. Marsters, Jr., Vice-President 
Contemporary Arts Association 
Houston, Texas 


HERON DEGAS 


the Editor: 
Patrick Heron’s article Degas June) 
terrific! The monotypes look very exciting 
the illustrations, and they obviously invite lot 
silly and sensational remarks which 
happy see Heron resisting. writes about 
these wonderful works art; sees them; what 
miracle! only all the critics could the 
same. 

Mary Emma Lowe 


Montreal, Canada 


STUDIO TALK 


the Editor: 
would like say word about “Studio 
Talk” department which written Bernard 
Chaet. painter read this material with 
much interest. Chaet seems know painting 
from the inside. What says usually makes 
great sense, often suggestive and helpful 
even somebody who already has experience 
these things. Chaet understands the dignity 
materials. Also, writes for the artist and 
doesn’t insult you with lot how-to-do-it talk. 
The title right: “Studio Talk.” This the 
kind talk which sounds good any studio. 
George Brantick 
Provincetown, Mass. 


DISSENT FROM ABROAD 


the Editor: 
have read Miss Michelson’s review the 
Kemeny exhibition Paris and was surprised 
her myopic view what Kemeny doing. 
may point out, her account Kemeny’s 

work shows that she has concentrated details, 
without glancing the whole picture. Had she 
done she might have realized that Kemeny 
deserves praise for striking out new direc- 
tion for nothing else, and that this new 
direction may lie the possibility new step 
the evolution art. 

George Adams 
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BOOKS from page 


author, young English scholar who art 
historian well Sinologist, shows remark- 
able erudition presenting wealth scholarly 
information many aspects Chinese art and 
civilization. Written straightforward narra- 
tive style, the book makes absorbing reading for 
the specialist and layman alike. Unlike many 
current art publications which are largely pic- 
ture books with few superficial comments, these 
volumes are valuable primarily for their eight 
hundred pages text, and the sixty-four plates 
and hundred-odd figure drawings are secondary 
the discussion, which covers not only paint- 
ing, sculpture, bronze and pottery, but architec- 
ture, silk, lacquer and jade well. fact 
the detailed discussion the latter media 
that the author his best; his discussion 
Chinese painting rather disappointing. Per- 
haps the fact that not personally acquainted 
with most the paintings reproduces and 
discusses accounts for the fact that chooses 
Fei private Japanese collection which 
none the Japanese scholars accept any longer, 
and examples works attributed Tung Yuan, 
Kuo Hsi and Hsia Kuei which best are copies 
after these masters rather than originals the 
artist’s own brush. 

However, more fundamental objection the 
book may found the method which Mr. 
Willetts employs presenting his material. 
his attempt combine the chronological ap- 
proach with one based various artistic media, 
the author has seen fit discuss each type art 
under period heading—for example, painting 
under Sung and Yuan, bronze under Shang and 
Chou, sculpture under Six Dynasties and T’ang, 
and architecture under Ming and Grant- 
ing that this approach may permissible for 
some media (although few modern critics would 
condone discussion painting which omitted 
Ming and the method becomes pre- 
posterous when applied jade, which treated 
under the heading prehistoric art, silk and 
lacquer, which become identified with Han, or, 
above all, pottery, which virtually treated 
existed only during the period. Even 
when one makes the most generous allowance for 
the author’s personal taste preferring T’ang 
ceramics those the Sung period, still 
gives completely misleading picture the his- 
tory Chinese ceramics the porcelains pro- 
duced over period thousand years are 
practically ignored book which purports 
history Chinese art. For the layman, who 
can hardly place Mr. Willetts’ contributions 
proper perspective, this distortion emphasis 
will prove serious shortcoming otherwise 
excellent book. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
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with turpentine and then pressed against paper 
would seem, while still wet; the 
continual overlapping strokes—so that the 
dark brush-stabs indicating cavities are eaten 
into light islands, great rounded strokes 
blobs, indicating protuberances shoulder 
neck; and then other dark strokes come again 
across the edges the light planes (or bosses) 
and on, and on, until richness extraor- 
dinary freedom arrived at. the image the 
clown’s head were disguised half 
dozen additional brush strokes, this painting 
would stand the boldest yet the subtlest 
contemporary nonfigurative paintings. And sub- 
tlety now need. 
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STUDIO TALK 


BERNARD CHAET 


Structural Sculpture: 


Interview with Robert Engman 


ENGMAN, whose sculpture related Constructiv- 
ism its economical presentation form, began 
recent interview discussing Constructivism: 
Constructivists have merely utilized the principle Construc- 
tivism arrange predetermined parts into some sort 
esthetic whole.” Engman, who prefers call his own work 
“structural,” differs from the Constructivists two respects. 
First, the forms creates are dependent the material 
employed. Second, produces what considers organic 
sculpture—as opposed machinelike. clarify his definition 
organic offered analogy: “Pondering the shape 
oak leaf, one may wonder why has that particular shape. 
But one studies its vascular and cellular structure, one dis- 
covers that the peripheral description this leaf conse- 
quence that particular cellular and vascular structure, which 
turn relates the total structure the tree. therefore 
interpret organic mean that all parts are dependent and 
consequential upon the total form.” 

Engman extended his definition further: “Particular forms 
relate particular materials.” The material 
essential his concept form-making. Working with the 
“nature the material” produces, feels, attitude toward 
form. And consistent with his definition organic 
must show the relationship particular materials particu- 
lar forms. therefore concerned with the fact that sheet 
materials have different property from bulk materials such 
stone wood. Sheet materials have variety innate 
structures; steel, for example, conducive different three- 
dimensional structures than those paper. This attempt 
relate the inherent properties materials specific forms 
brings together the relationship concept material and 
form: “Sculpture for result this action.” This inter- 
relation form material produces sculpture wherein 
specific technique developed. frequently,” empha- 
sized, “technique exists the expense form.” 


separates craft from technique. Craft, believes, 
absolutely essential the production sculpture: 
thorough knowledge craft frees the artist concentrate 
form. The higher the development craft the clearer the 
content the form becomes. Naturally overemphasis 
craft the expense formal inventiveness, well the 
ineptness craft relate formal invention, part the 
destruction sculpture.” result these beliefs uses 
great many different materials: brass, stainless steel, copper, 
aluminum, nickel-silver, bronze, Monel and various types 
brazing and welding rods. 

Tools, for Engman, are extension the hand, which 
turn extension the mind. employs hammers, 
power equipment and welding apparatus. Tools, feels, are 
servants and should not interfere with form-reading. im- 
plied that avoids texture which divorces itself from form. 

The Sun, recent sculpture his, was produced from 
twenty-inch-square sheet Muntz metal. The sculptor ex- 
panded the square sheet maximum dimension with what 
considers minimum effort. selected Muntz metal 
because has good relationship copper and zinc which 
makes possible “form” cold well with heat. The 
concept was simply direct the opposing corners toward each 
other. stretching these corners certain actions occurred 
which allowed the edges the square increase one-third 
over the original dimension. order allow for this expan- 
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sion the metal was cut one-inch separations toward diagonal 
lines which had been drawn from corner corner. When the 
four corners were related—each its opposite—the logical 
action was the spreading these fingerlike strips accommo- 
date the increase the outside dimension. The final configu- 
ration resulted the periphery forming two large circles 
ninety degrees each other and two circles tangent—also 
ninety degrees each other—and forty-five degrees the 
main axis the two peripheral circles. 

The cuts were made with hand saw; the sheet was then 
formed (hammered) cold over various forming tools made 
Babbitt, combination zinc and tin. The surface was grad- 
ually filed down continuous smooth surface, starting with 
No. grit abrasive cloth and progressing through ten finer 
cloths. 

When questioned about the relationship his work 
mathematics Engman replied that mathematician such 
only because affiliates himself with system mathematics 
define relationships. Engman considers mathematics artistic 
thought: use system three-dimensional organization 
define relationships terms ‘meaningful Engman 
prefers work series. feels this method consistent 
with organic approach wherein one concept leads an- 
other; for this reason has been reluctant exhibit indi- 
vidual pieces sculpture. And although his sculpture does 
not relate specific natural images prefers feel they 
relate instead nature’s process. 
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Robert Engman, two views THE 20” high. 
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EAGLE 

SMITH 

KANE 
LARSSON 
SEGEL 


Ask for 
Catalog 
5-2700 


drawing 

painting 

anatomy 


Fall registration—Sept. 22, 1958 
College Credit 


ARNEST DRAWING 
CHENOWETH PAINTING 
DARRIAU SCULPTURE 
GRAPHICS 

EAGER DESIGN 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, ART HISTORY 


ART EDUCATION 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . Beginners or advanced 
. . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree . 

Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from ‘92 
daily in Mexico's most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


STUDY 


SCHOOL FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
Frode Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA CALIF. 


OBBYCRAF 
IMPORTED FROM 
Complete line Chisels, Gouges 
Parting Tools Straight, Long 
Bend, Spoon, Back Bend Fish 

Tail. Over 30,000 Tools Stock. 

Low Prices. Liberal Discounts 

Schools Dealers. 

BIG PAGE FOLDER FREE. 

Write Te-Day. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 


WEBER from page 

another week, although Weber could not pay the 
rent; the other painter, Arthur Davies, who 
bought paintings time when Weber’s 
economic situation was desperate; John Cotton 
Dana, the first American museum director ex- 
hibit his work (at the Newark Museum 1913); 
and Roger Fry, who, the year the Armory 
Show, invited Weber exhibit with the Grafton 
Group London. 

Disagreements with Arthur Davies and Walt 
Kuhn seem have been the root 
failure participate the Armory Show. 
was annoyed not being invited join the com- 
mittee which arranged the show, and even more 
the subsequent request not send more 
than two works, though others now committed 
oblivion were represented with 
and more works. This topic discuss with 
Weber, and neither the late Alfred Stieglitz, 
though four and half decades have dimmed 
whatever dissensions made these two men part 
company.* 

There were three shows 1915, one them 
Baltimore. Seven lean years followed, with 
shows, and practically sales. But, “youth sur- 
mounts all obstacles and difficulties,” Weber said. 
recalls without bitterness, and even with 
happy twinkle, his “Bohemian” 
Greenwich Village prior his marriage, 1916, 
Frances Abrams. No. East 14th Street stands 
for the tiny room which wrote his Cubist 
Poems, Charles Street the one which 
painted the kaleidoscopic Chinese Restaurant, 
New York Night and other canvases expressing 
near-abstract vein the wondrous world 
the metropolis. This was long before real-estate 
operators were tear down one fine old build- 
ing after another, driving away artists and writ- 
ers, and put beehives, office buildings and 
banks. 

Weber had been exhibiting here for decade 
when sympathetic critic summed his 
difficulties referring one outstanding paint- 
ing: “Undoubtedly, could have been smuggled 
into the country under the plea that was 
ancient Ceylonese Syrian work, many more 
orthodox picture lovers could brought ad- 
mire than will the case now that its Cubist 
origin avowed. Prejudice strong the world 
ideas and not broken down single 
example.” 

Reading this one Weber’s scrapbooks, 
also found Henry McBride’s warning (in The 
Dial) that Americans were allowing “one the 
best painters the world practically 
waste among Weber merely smiled when 
read this him—as Pissarro his old age must 
have smiled upon being reminded that one 
time, for the lack few centimes, had not 
been able post letter his son. Success, with 
modicum financial security, came late 
Weber too, and, without being uncommonly vain, 
has been enjoying every bit it. Geograph- 
ically, the distance not very great between the 
humble frame shop upper Madison Avenue 
where had his first one-man show, and the 
elegant premises the National Institute 
Arts and Letters where, forty-six years later, se- 
lected works his were shown the eve his 
election membership. But travel this dis- 
tance life complete dedication was required. 
*Though not the chief reason for the break, 
Stieglitz’s alleged arrogance and pontifical airs 
must have annoyed the more modest Weber. The 
latter recalls that Stieglitz ushered him into 
“291” with these words: “This place where 
only very exceptional things are shown... 
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MAT 
AND BEVELER 
KNIFE GUIDE 


Precision cutting up to 
30”. Makes both perpen- 
dicular and beveled cuts. 
Made light magnesium. 
Easy to use. Complete 
with No. knife and in- 
structions. $9.00 


FREE art tool folder. 


X-ACTO, INC. 


48-51 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 


FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5.4600 


Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 


Headquarters 


Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


Founded 1854 


205 Fulton Street New York City 
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WHERE SHOW 


NATIONAL 


ALABAMA 


SOCIETY ALABAMA 19TH ANNUAL, 
Museum Art, Oct. 19-Nov. 15. 
transparent and opaque watercolor, 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: per work. Entry 
and work due Oct. 12. Write: Belle Comer, 
Birmingham Museum Art, 711 19th 
Birmingham, Ala. 


boSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
11TH ANNUAL, Museum 


Arts, Oct. 1-31. Open all printmakers. 

Prizes. Fee: (for nonmembers). Entry 
due Sept. work due Sept. Write: Mrs. 
Rantz, 299 High Rock St., Needham 92, Mass. 


UCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
ART, Gloucester Art Institute, 


15-31. Open all artists. All media. Non- 
Works embody striving for the new. 
$5. Entry cards due Jan. work due Jan. 
Write: Gloucester Art Institute, Western 
Gloucester, Mass. 


WOIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
EXHIBITION, Oct. 12-Nov. Open 


all artists. Media: watercolor, print, drawing. 
Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and work due 
pt. 28. Write: 1444 Gallery, 1444 Pennsyl- 
ania St., Indianapolis Ind. 


VEGAS, NEVADA 
\§ VEGAS ART LEAGUE 3RD NATIONAL ART ROUNDUP, 


2-22. Open all artists. All media. Jury. 
Fee: entries). Entry cards and work 
Oct. 20. Write: Mrs. Charles Hrudicka, 
Box 893, Las Vegas, Nev. 


ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA WATER- 

Los Angeles County Museum, 
11-Dec. San Francisco Palace Legion 
Honor, Jan. 24-Feb. 28, 1959. Membership 
open watercolorists regardless place 
residence. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $10 for annual 
embership. Entry cards and work due Oct. 10. 
Elsa Warner, 332 Serrano St., Los 
ngeles Calif. 


ARK, NEW JERSEY 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY ANNUAL OPEN 
Kresge Dept. Store, Oct. 1-10. Medi- 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 20. 
Arthur Barbour, 116 Park Ave., Pater- 


YORK, NEW YORK 

ARTISTS AMERICA 45TH ANNUAL, Na- 
Academy Galleries, Oct. 30-Nov. 16. Me- 
oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
Entry cards due Oct. 10, work due Oct. 
Write: Henry Bankoff, 360 Cabrini Blvd., 


YORK, NEW YORK 

ART WEEK EXHIBIT, sponsored 
American Artists Professional League 
presented National Arts Club Gallery, 
1-17, Open all artists. All media. Prizes. 
$5.50 for members, $6.50 for nonmembers. 
cards and work due Oct. 21. Write: Nell 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


YORK, NEW YORK 

PRINTS TODAY, Print Council Amer- 
American museums, Sept.-Dec., 1959. Open 
permanently residing Jury. Prizes. 
fee. Work due Jan. 5-31. Write: Print 
America, 527 Madison Avenue, New 
22, 


YORK, NEW YORK 

CENTER GALLERY MONTHLY JURIED EXHIBI- 
Open all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. 
$3. Write: Ruth Yates, Director, City Cen- 
Gallery, 57th St., New York 19, 


YORK, NEW YORK 
ANNUAL, Art Directions Gallery, Dec. 26-Jan. 
all artists. All media. Jury. Cash 
Show awards. Fee: $3. Work due Nov. 
Write: Art Directions Gallery, 545 Avenue 
the Americas, New York 11, 


1958 


TRIAL OFFER! $7.75 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.50! 


STUDIO-SIZE TUBES COLORS, 
blus lb. size white, varnish and painting medium! 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


please send complete literature FREE 

ARTIST please MAGNA trial kits. 

NTS (in NYC please add sales tax) 


BUDWORTH 
name that your guarantee 


INTO METAL! 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 


dependable service 


send 10c for WORKS ART 


16-page 


sculp-metal 


the sculp-metal company BUDWORTH SON, Inc. 


701-F Investment Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 424 West 52nd St., New York City 


45" yd. Duck Canvas 
52” yd. Duck 


54” yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen ~ig 
No. for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
Third Ave. (near St.) New York 


FINE 
FRAMES 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GRamercy 3-5310 


THE SCHOOL THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE. REQUEST “ADURESS: SALISBURY STREET. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ART CABINET 

Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used studios 
and schools, museums, galleries, agencies 

eleven drawer cabinet furniture steel. 
Cabinet size wide, 40” high, deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey olive green. 


No. 2526 only 
your Art Supply Dealer Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, 
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WHERE SHOW 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK See! 
HENRY HERING MEDAL COMPETITION, National 


Sculpture Society. Open all sculptors living 
First prize $1,200 and second prize 
$300 for best designs submitted for medal 
awarded for excellence collaboration 
between architect, client and sculptor. Competi- 
tion closes Jan. Write: National Sculpture 
Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

154TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WATER- 
COLORS, PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, Pa. Academy 
Fine Arts and Philadelphia Watercolor Club, 
Jan. 25-Mar. Exhibition partly invited, partly 
juried. Cash prizes and awards. Work due 
Jan. Write: Joseph Fraser, Jr., Director, 
Pa. Academy Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia Pa. 


WASHINGTON, 
26TH BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINT- 


Corcoran Gallery Art, Jan. 17-Mar. 
1959. Open artists residing and its 
possessions. Media: oil, oil-tempera, encaustic. 
Jury. Prizes: $2,000, $1,500, $1,000, $500. fee. 
Work due Nov. 10-26. Write: Biennial Secretary, 
Corcoran Gallery Art, Washington 


REGIONAL 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 

STUDIO GALLERY PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 16-Dec. 
Open all Va. artists. All print media except 
monotypes, photographs and prints colored after 
printing. Jury. Prizes. Fee: for entries. 
Work due Nov. Write: The Studio Gallery, 
814 Prince St., Alexandria, Va. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

16TH ANNUAL LA. STATE EXHIBITION PAINTINGS, 
Old State Capitol, Oct. 6-26. Open artists liv- 
ing La. time exhibition. Media: oil, 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. fee. Entry cards and 


work due Oct. Write: Jay Broussard, 
La. Art Commission, Room 208, Old State Capi- 
tol, Baton Rouge La. 


DOUGLASTON, NEW YORK 
ART LEAGUE LONG ISLAND 28TH ANNUAL FALL 


MEMBERS SHOW. Media: oil, watercolor, black-and- 
white, sculpture, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Sept. 27. Write: Karl Winterroll, Art League 
Long Island, 44-21 Douglaston Pkway., Doug- 
laston 63, 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
8TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Centre the 


Oranges, Mar. 1-14. Open artists. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Fee: per entry 
(limit 2). Entry cards due Feb. 11, work due 
Feb. 15. Write: James White, 115 
Halsted St., East Orange, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

ART FOR RELIGION EXHIBITION, Indianapolis Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church, Nov. 8-24. Open all 
artists and art students Ind. All media. Jury. 
Certificates merit. fee. Entry cards due 
Oct. work due Nov. Write: Donald 
Elder, 526 52nd St., Indianapolis Ind. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN SHOW, Kan., 
Oct. 26-Nov. 15. Open anyone who lives 
who has lived Kan. for one year and 
craftsmen who live Kansas City, Mo. Media: 
ceramics, sculpture, silversmithing, textiles, wood, 
jewelry. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. 13-15. 
Write: Marjorie Whitney, Dept. Design, 
Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

27TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Montclair 
Art Museum, Nov. 2-Dec. Open artists liv- 
ing born Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints, drawing, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1. 
Entry cards due Sept. 24, work due Sept. 28- 
Oct. Write: Mrs. Jean Lange, Montclair 
Art Museum, Montclair, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

CRAFT GUILD SAN ANTONIO IST REGIONAL 
TION, Witte Museum, Nov. 2-23. Open 
men Tex., Okla., La., Ark. and 
ceramics, metal, textiles, wood, enamel, 
leather. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due 
Write: Craft Guild San Antonio, Witte 
morial Museum, Brackenridge Park, San 4p. 
tonio Tex. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


EVERHART MUSEUM REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION, 
9-Nov. Open artists within 75-mile 
Scranton. Media: painting, drawing, 
graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: for 
entry, for each additional entry; limit 
Work due Sept 30. Write: Everhart 


Nay Aug Park, Scranton, Pa. 
on 
WASHINGTON, 


13TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION, Corcoran Gallen 
Art, Nov. 22-Dec. 14. Open artists 
within miles Washington. Media: painting 
watercolor, prints, drawing, sculpture, 
Jury. Awards. Fee: $1; 50¢ for prints and 
ics. Work due Oct. 18. Write: Gudmund Vigtel 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS, Butler 
tute American Art, Nov. 2-Dec. 14. 
artists within 25-mile radius Youngstown. mus 
dia: oil, watercolor, pastel, drawings, 
ceramics, sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Oct. 26. Write: Secretary, MIN 
Institute American Art, 524 Wick Ave 
Youngstown Ohio. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

11TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE SHOW, Butler 
Institute American Art, Jan. 1-25. Open 
residents and former residents Ohio. Jun 
Prizes. Fee: $2; packing charge, $2. Work due 
Dec. 14. Write: Secretary, Butler Institute 
American Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Charles Bird General Mark Clark Portrait Cathy 
William Draper Elmer Greene Dean Fausett 
have specialized portraiture for over years, and the 
leading portrait artists are members our galleries. Information 


regarding number sittings, prices, etc., upon written request. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, 


VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, 


CORN 


ONAL 


due Oct, 
Witte 


for 
limit 
art Museum, 


MD. 

MUSEUM, thru Sept.: Prim. Influences 
20th Cent. Art 

WISC. 

Oran Sept. 20-Oct. 25: 

painting ALA. 

mund MASS. 

ton D.C DOLL RICHARDS, Sept.: Selected 

Amer. Ptgs. 

INSTITUTE CONT. ART, Oct. 19: 

Salemme 

MUSEUM, thru Sept.: Daumier 

Anniv. Exhib. 

MINT MUSEUM, from Sept. 
Americans; Forged Fire 
MUSEUM, Sept. 30: Yugoslav Prints 
CLEVELAND, 

MUSEUM, Sept. 30: Cartier-Bresson, 
phtgrphs. 

WISE, from Sept. Miro, prints; 
from Sept. 21: Gonzalez 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CNTR., Sept.: Air Age 
Art; Drake, arch.; Life Christ; 
Recreational Sculp. 

CORNING, 
MUSEUM, thru Sept. 28: Venetian 
Glass 
DALLAS, TEX. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 14: Karolik Coll. 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, Sept. West. Artists’ 
Annual; Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Tropical 
Jungle Art 

DAYTON, 

ART INSTITUTE, thru Oct.: Report 

from 
SIGNA GALLERY, Sept. 22: 

International Selection. 

HAZLETON, PA. 

ART LEAGUE, Sept. 29-Oct. 19: Geo. 

May Coll. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 15: Bellows 

Prints Drwgs. 
JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CNTR., Sept. 15: Pre-Col. 

Sclpt.; Sept. 28: Lee 
ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Contemp. Brit. Fr. 

Mahood 

ANGELES, CALIF. 
HATFIELD, Mod. Fr. Amer. 
STENDAHL, Pre-Col. Mod. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 7-28: Yrs. 
Maurer; Brit. Chidrns. Art; Wood- 
cuts Today 

NEW YORK, 

Museums: 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), Oct. 
Prints; from Sept. Afric. 

rim. 


72), Sept.: Mus. 
oll. 


Butler 
14. Open 
‘izes. fee 
etary, Butle 


SHOW, Butler 
25. Open 
Ohio. Jun 
Work due 
Institute 


METROPOLITAN (5th 82), thru 
Sept. 15: Drwgs. Europ. 
NAT. ACAD. DESIGN (1083 5th), 


CALENDAR EXHIBITIONS 


Sept. 25-Oct. 12: Ranger 
Centennial Exhib. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th 42), 
Oct. 24: Music Prints 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riv. Dr.), Sept. 21: 
Lithuanian Art 

WHITNEY (22 54), Sept. 16-Oct. 

Fulbright 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 57), Sept. 15-27: 
Dickerson 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson), thru 
Sept.: Self-Taughts over 47. 

ALAN (766 Mad. 66), 5th Anniv. 
Show 

ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th), thru 
Sept.: Group 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lex.), Sept. 6-25: Roster 
Grp. 

ARTS (62 56), Sept. 8-18: 
Winston; Sept. 19-29: Bomba 
BABCOCK (805 Mad.), Sept.: 

Cent. Amer. 

BARONE (1018 Mad.), Sept. 8-Oct. 
Morris; Sept. 29-Oct. 15: 
Rogoway 

BODLEY (223 60), Sept. 15-Sept. 
27: Blow; Sept. 22-Oct. 
Benedict, Frank; Sept. 29-Oct. 
11: Caribe 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad.), Sept. 16- 
Oct. Prospectus 58-59 

BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague), 
Sept. 14-Oct. Johnson 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd), Sept. 30: 
Prim. Art 

CHASE (31 64), Sept.: Amer. 
Europ. 

CHURCH THE ASCENSION (12 
11), Sept. 21-Oct. Mod. Church 
Arch. 

CITY CENTER GALLERY (131 57), 
Sept. 28: Juror Show 

COLLECTORS’ (49 53), Sept. 15- 
Oct. Hiler 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 77), 
Sept. 16-Oct. Schutzman 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex.), 
Sept. 22-Oct. Grp. 

(232 58), Sept. 8-24: 
Sella; Gaines; Sept. 29-Oct. 11: 
Wechiter 

(19 76), Oct. 10: An- 
cient Prim. Sclpt. 

DAVIS (231 60), Sept. 25-Oct. 18: 
Levine, Remenick, White 
AENLLE (59 53), Sept. 15: 

Grp.; Sept. 27: Domingo 

DEITSCH (51 73), Prnts. Drwngs. 

DELACORTE (822 Mad.), Sept. 8-27: 
Watts 

DURLACHER (11 57), thru Sept.: 
Grp. 

EMMERICH (17 64), Sept. 1-31: 
Grp. 

FAR (746 Mad. 65), Sept. 22-Oct. 
13: Fr. Master Graphics 

FEIGL (601 Mad.), Sept. 15-Oct. 

Mod. Amer. Europ. Pntgs. 


FLEISCHMAN (237 10), Sept. 25- 
Oct. 13: Grp. 

FRIED (40 68), Amer. Europ. 
Moderns 

GALLERY (200 59), Sept. 1-15: 
Grp.; Sept. 16-Oct. 29: Obin 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad. 
83), Modern Masters 

GALERIE DES ARTS (303 51), from 
Sept. Duncan; from Sept. 23: 
Esserman 

GALLERIA MARIA 
thru Sept.: Napoli 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad.), Sept. 15-Oct. 
van Gent 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt), 
Sept. 29-Oct. 10: Cherepov; 
Sept. 10-Oct. 29: Exhb.— 
Famous Amer. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad.), Sept. 9-27: Woods 

HAMMER (51 57), Sept. 23-Oct. 

HARTERT (22 58), Amer. 
Fr. 

HELLER (63 57), Sept. 23-Oct. 11: 
Giobbi; Faruggio sees Sicily, 

HERVE (611 Mad.), Sept.: Fr. Amer. 
Contemp. 

HERZL INSTITUTE (250 57), Sept. 
9-Oct. Theater Posters from Israel 

JACKSON (32 69), Sept. 25-Oct. 
25: Gutai Grp. Osaka 

JAMES (70 12), Sept. 19-Oct. 
Grp. 

JANIS (15 57), Sept. 29-Nov. 
10th Anniv. Loan Exhib. 

KNOEDLER (14 57), Sept.: Amer. 
Pntgs. 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad.), Sept. 10-27: 
New Fr. Acquisitions 

KRASNER (1061 Mad.), Sept. 8-27: 
Grp. 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad.), Sept. 8-27: 
Grp. 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad.), Sept. 4-17: 
New Talent; Sept. 18-Oct. 
Wilson 

LOCK GALLERIES (20 67), Fine 
Pntgs. all Schools 

MATISSE (41 57), Sept.: Grp. 

MELTZER (38 57), thru Oct. 18: 
Chin. Folk Art, 1850-1900 

CHOU (36 56), Sept. 9-27: 
Masters Contemp. Chin. Pntg. 

MILCH (21 67), thru Sept.: 
20th Cent. Amer. 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gram. Pk. So.), 
Sept. 8-27: Grp. 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex.), Sept.: 
Yrs. Mod. Art 

NEWHOUSE (15 57), Sept.: Old 
Pntgs. 

NORDNESS (700 Mad. 63), Sept. 
8-27: Summer Sel. 

PANORAS (62 56), Sept. 6-20: 
Blas; Sept. 22-Oct. Casa 
PARSONS (15 57), Sept. 22-Oct. 

11: Kent 


PASSEDOIT (121 57), Sept. 15-27: 
Pehr 

PERIDOT (820 Mad.), Sept. 9-19: 
Grp.; Sept. 22-Oct. 11: Cramp- 
ton 

PERLS (1016 Mad.), Sept.: Mod. Mstrs. 

PETITE (718 Mad.), Sept. 1-19: Grp.; 
Sept. 20-Oct. 11: Lee-Smith 

PIETRANTONIO (26 84), Sept. 15- 
31: Opng. Seas. Show 

POINDEXTER (21 56), Sept. 22- 
Oct. 11: Stefanelli 

RILEY (24 67), Sept. 8-26: Grp. 

ROSENBERG (20 79), Sept.: 
20th Cent. Fr. Amer. 

SAIDENBERG (10 77), Sept. 8-Oct. 
18: Grp. 

SCHAEFER (32 57), thru Sept. 
13: Stn. Wall Hangings; Sept. 15- 
Oct. Woodruff 

SCHAINEN-STERN (200 41), thru 
Sept. 30: Abstr. Exp. 

SCHONEMAN (63 57), Sept. 1-30: 
Mod. Fr. Pntgs. 

SEGY (708 Lex.), Sept.: Afr. 
from Europ. Coll. 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex.), Sept. 
17-Oct. Elliot 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 57), 
Sept.: Mod. Mstrs. 

VIVIANO (42 57), Amer. Europ. 
Art. 

Sept. 2-Nov.: Grp. 

WHITE (42 57), Sept. 22-Oct. 11: 
Brown 

WILLARD (23 56), Sept. 9-Oct. 
Grp. 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad.), Sept.: 
Richier, etchings 

WORKSHOP (332 51), Sept. 23- 
Oct. 10: Hulbeck 

ZABRISKIE (32 65), Sept. 15-Oct. 
20th Cent. Amer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, thru Sept. 24: Memo- 
rabilia Artists 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC., Sept.: Hall- 
mark Exhib. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 1-30: Coast Meets 
Coast (from West. Assoc.) 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUS., Sept. 1-21: Bklyn. 
Mus. Print Show 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUSEUM, thru Sept. 28: 
May Coll. Prints Drwngs. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, thru Sept. 21: Thai Pntgs. 
from Smithson. Inst. 


TAOS, 
GALERIA ESCONDIDA, Sept. 21- 
Oct. Ray 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SOCIETY FINE ARTS, thru Sept. 
21: Contemp. Amer. Pntg. Sclpt.; 
Pyle His Pupils 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 19: Bost. Arts Fest. 
Exhib. 


COMPA? 


MADISON AVENUE AND 


French 
century 
high 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Exhibition 
FRESCO PAINTINGS 
the 


XIV and 


Through September 


EAST STREET 
NEW YORK 21, 


: 
MEMBER THE NEW YORK ANTIQUE AND ART DEALERS 
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